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Vil. 


HIS soliloquy having brought Slo- 

cum tothe door of Mrs. Hinsdale’s 
; boudoir, he tapped and was ad- 
mitted. Rosamond, pale, but looking far from a 
“‘fright,’”’ in a delicate blue demi-toilette, was re- 
clining languidly in an arm-chair. The carefully 
shaded windows and judiciously arranged pink 
hangings, manipulated by Fauchette’s skill, could 
not conceal the dark circles under Mrs. Hinsdale’s 
eyes, or the fact that she had shed tears. Her 
lips had a pitiful droop that touched Slocum. He 
held her hand a moment. 

‘* Rose,”’ he said, ‘‘I have come to tell you I 
made a mistake last night.”’ 

‘Ah! You are wiser by daylight.”’ 

‘« That is not possible ; but I’ve been conning 
the verb to ‘love,’ and I find I am not 
in love at all; but I know some one else 
who is.”’ 

‘You absurd boy! Of course we 
all know ¢hat.”” 

‘‘T am glad you recognize it so 
quickly. Now to be in love, one must be blind, deaf, and moreover credulous of 
every tale they hear. Just like poor old John, in fact, who believed Dolly when she 
said you knew he wanted you for your money.”’ 

Rosamond started. ‘Then her head drooped and she played with her handker- 
chief. Eckert took hold of one corner of it. 

«¢ Rosamond,”’ he said, ‘‘ are you going to permit him to remazn in error?” 

‘¢ He believed it. He has done me that injustice. It is not for me tospeak.”’ 

‘¢Who shall then, Rose? Dolly? The little fiend Aas told him, but —”’ 

«¢ Eckert,’’ she exclaimed, haughtily, ‘‘ you are interfering beyond your province. 
I will not have one word that has passed unsaid.”’ 

‘¢ By Jove! Rose, that isn’t even honest. If you don’t tell him, I w##/, and make 

ee 
. «¢ There is nothing you can do—he—he despises me,”’ and her voice broke as she 
hid her tace against the cushioned chair. 
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Eckert got up and paced the room, 
muttering, ‘‘ Thunder! what shall I do 
now? must get John heresomehow, while 
she’s in this mood, / don’t know what to 
comfort her with. Ah! the Scarborough 
mines! that willfetch her. If Dolly lied 
them into the mischief, I may as well lie 
them out. Rosamond, my dear cousin, 
I want to help you out of this difficulty,”’ 
he added aloud. 

‘*No one can help me. All is over, 
Eckert. I mow you mean all this in 
kindness; I do not think I have appre- 
ciated or deserved it at your hands,’’ she 
had risen, and raised her eyes now, 
bravely, to meet his. ‘‘ I want to confess 
to you that Dorothy did not tell wholly 
an untruth in repeating my words,’’ and 
she forthwith gave him a quick outline 
of the conversation, showing how easy it 
was for Dolly to twist the motives attrib- 
uted to each. ‘I humbly beg your 
pardon, Eckert,’’ she added, “ and I shall 
as humbly ask Mr. Thomson’s. I willsee 
him in an hour, and doubtless I have been 
as wrong in my estimate of him. It was 
a foolish whim for which I pay dearly.” 

‘*Oh! you see Thomson, eh!”’ said 
Eckert, ‘‘ humph! I am not sure you did 
not measure him pretty accurately. But 
you can test his love at once. Tell him 
about the Scarborough stocks.’’ Eckert 
brought out this trump card with great 
sang froid. 

‘¢ What about them ?’’ demanded Rose, 
quickly. 

‘¢ Collapsed—gone to eternal smash.’’ 

‘¢ Eckert, do you know what you are 
saying? It is not possible.’ 

‘« True—nevertheless.”’ 

‘¢John would have told me at once, I 
must—’’ she checked herself in a move- 
ment toward the bell cord. 

‘‘That is right. Have him here at 
once. Of course he should have told 
you,’’ cried Eckert, hastening to the bell. 

‘Stop, who told you this?”’ 

‘* Heard by telegraph.” 

‘« But the newspapers—”’ 

‘Too soon to hear that way. Hope 
you didn’t have much in the mine, 
cousin.” 

‘¢ Eckert—no—no—do not ring that 
bell,’’ cried Rosamond, sinking into a 
chair, looking so white that Eckert rushed 
to her. ‘‘ There—there, I am better now. 
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But nearly all I have was in Scarborough 
mining stock. John took Dorothy’s out 
a week ago. Did you say all gone, 
Eckert? Why, I am a beggar, save for a 
miserable little sum in other securities ” 

‘* Good Heavens, Rose, it cannot be as 
bad as that.’ 

‘* Yes, I transferred, only a short time 
ago, the bulk of my property into this 
stock. It was against John’s judgment. 
Oh! what shall Ido?” 

‘*Send for Neill at once. 
make it clear for you.”’ 

‘*No, no—and I promised to see Mr. 
Thomson. Yes, yes—Eckert, I will send 
for him at once.” 

‘*Now you are talking sense,’’ said 
Slocum, ringing with fervor. ‘‘ Of course, 
you cannot do without him; it was ab- 
surd for you to think you could.” 

‘‘It is so strange, so very strange, I 
cannot realize it,’’ murmured Rose, her 
hands over her eyes. 

‘* James,”’ said Eckert, as that inevit- 
able worthy appeared, ‘‘ go to Mr. Neill, 
and say Mrs. Hinsdale wishes to see—” 

‘« What are you about, Eckert.’’ Rose’s 
voice rang sharply. ‘‘James, go a¢ once 
to Mr. Thomson, and say I wish to see 
him here.’’ 

‘«Thomson!” cried Slocum, aghast; 
you meant to send for him? Oh, the 
devil! Pardon me, but, Rose, this is 
too absurd. May I be blown to atoms if 
I ever try to steer the rugged course of 
true love again. Thomson knows nothing 
about——”’ 

‘‘He knows a// about Scarborough 
stock. He has money in it. Leave me 
now, Eckert. I mus¢ have time to think.” 

‘¢ But John—”’ 

‘*Do not mention his name again. 
Respect my wishes, please, and leave me.” 

‘¢Assuredly. Well, well, well,’’ added 
the discomfited peace-maker; ‘‘I have 
done it. Shades of sweet Dorothy, there 
és a pair of us. And I’ve lied like Ana- 
nias, to no purpose. Oh! ah! beg par- 
don, Thomson; I didn’t see you;”’ and 
Eckert stumbled on down the hall, with 
the slender consolation of knowing he 
had trodden on Thomson’s shining patent 
leathers, and had thus at one ‘‘ fellswoop”’ 
wounded his pride as well as his toes. 

Rosamond never forgot the scene that 
followed. She checked Thomson’s first 
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tender tone, by the news of the loss sus- 
tained by the collapse of the Scarborough 
mining stock. Thomson lost his head in 
amoment. It was evident the me re report 
drove him wild. After a few incoherent 
apologies, he rushed from her presence 
to the telegraph office, promising to return 
as soon as he had gained further particu- 
lars; but to Rosamond’s relief, as well as 
amusement, no word of love passed his lips. 


her favorite horse, Sultan, to be saddled. 

Upon questioning the trusty James, she 
found the household safely disposed of, 
and she slipped quietly out of a side en- 
trance, to where the groom and horses 
awaited her. 

‘¢ Ishall not want you to-day, Andrew,”’ 
she said to the groom. ‘‘I prefer to ride 
alone.”’ 

‘*If you please, Mrs. Hinsdale, Mr. 
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“HE HELD HER HAND A MOMENT.” 


Toward evening, growing restless, Rose 
determined to try fresh air for her head- 
ache. She had sat brooding over the 
years of her widowhood, learning, as she 
reviewed them, how every act of John 
Neill’s had been a tribute of love to her, 
and respect for her late husband. And 
as she dwelt upon many memories, she 
felt how dear they were growing, and 
wondered if she should really fail to 
speak the word that would make this gen- 
erous love her’s for life. In impatience, 
she donned her riding habit, and ordered 


Neill said ‘Sultan’ was not to go out of 
the stable to-day, unless I went along. 
He is that skittish and contrary.”’ 

‘¢ Very well. Follow then, but keep 
your distance.”’ 

‘“*As if I couldn’t manage my own 
horse,’’ she said to herself, vexedly. 

But Sultan soon gave her all she could 
do, and in the excitement of managing 
him, she felt her spirits rising. 

Meantime, Andrew’s horse, the ‘‘ Mar- 
quis,’’ was behaving no better, and Rosa- 
mond was intensely amused by Andrew’s 
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fuming and stifled swearing, as the horse 
shot him into the gutter, or danced side- 
ways down the road. 

Sultan came to his senses after a time, 
and she was cantering over a piece of 
smooth road, when she-looked up to see 
John Neill on his powerful roan, coming 
leisurely toward her. Rosamond never 
knew just why, or how, she did it, but 
she signaled him. ‘Then as he rode 
toward her, a sudden sense of all she had 
done by that little act, made her wheel 
her horse, and speed in the opposite di- 
rection, her cheeks aflame, her heart beat- 
ing tumultuously. John Neill checked 
his horse, looking puzzled. But at that 
moment Sultan played her the trick Neill 
had feared. A dog ran suddenly toward 
horse and rider. Sultan reared for a 
moment, then ran. 

In a moment Neill and Andrew were 
hard after Sultan and his mistress, and 
both could see how well the fearless rider 
kept her seat. She had been on a run- 
away horse before. Neill remembered 
this even while a groan escaped him. 
But suddenly, as they came down a de- 
clivity in the road, Rosamond saw at the 
bottom of the hill an arched bridge under 
arailway crossing. Toher confused vision, 
as she rushed toward it, it seemed impos- 
sible not to dash her brains out against 
the arch. She lost all save a sense of im- 
pending danger, and with all herstrength 
drew Sultan aside. 

In a moment he dashed up the steep as- 
cent at the side, went up with a scramble, 
but as he went over the other side, pitched 
headlong, and there was a crash and roar 
in Rosamond’s ears, as everything went 
out in darkness. 


Vil. 


‘My God! sir, is she killed ?’’ cried 
Andrew, in terrified tones, while John 
Neill, holding Rosamond in his arms, 
drew long shuddering breaths, as he strove 
to unloosen her collar, and swept the long 
mass of tumbled hair from her face. But 
Rose had only lost consciousness for a 
moment, as she was thrown into a bush 
at the foot of the incline. She gavea 
great sobbing sigh, and opened her eyes. 

‘* John, John,”’ she said faintly, and 
clinging to him. ‘‘Oh! you won’t—go 
away ;” and then as she met his eyes, 
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where relief, amusement, and love min- 
gled, she burst into tears and hid her face 
on his arm. 

‘¢ Andrew, look to the horses,”’ said 
John Neill, hastily, over his shoulder, 
and Andrew discreetly withdrew to where 
the culprit Sultan stood shivering and 
subdued, both knees broken, and dust 
and gravel covering his glossy coat. 

‘¢ Rose, my darling, you are not hurt? 
Oh! tell me if you arein pain? Can you 
move yourself at all? Rose, Rose, my 
dear !’’ 

He was lifting her arms gently, when 
she clasped them around his neck. 

‘* Forgive me for the way I acted last 
night. I dodenyit, John. I never said 
that I~” 

‘¢There, there, my dearest, I know. 
I know. Dolly told me.’’ 

‘¢And John, I do love—you!” and 
then amid acloud of blushes, she once 
more hid her face against the rough fabric 
of his coat, and his face was bent near 
hers, and he uttered incoherent nonsense 
that would have led one to think him any- 
thing but the sedate youth he was. ‘‘ And 
you are sure you are not hurt?’’ John 
finished anxiously, as he carefully brushed 
the dust from her hat, and strove to put 
back the tumbled hair in a manner that 
could not conceal a caress, 

‘¢ No—no—the bush saved me. I let 
myself go over his head when I felt him 
pitch forward. Oh! it was awful, that 
first moment when I knew I must go.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you -go under the 
bridge ?”’ , 

‘I thought it too low.”’ 

‘¢ Absurd ; it is the regular bridge.” 

‘‘T went so fast I thought I should 
dash against the top.” 

‘«¢ And why did you runaway from me?” 

‘¢]—I—don’t know.” 

‘*T am so glad you do not.” 

‘** Don’t be foolish.” 

‘‘ITam not. I am relieved to find no 
deep design in your action. Andrew is 
looking the other way, I—I am going to 
kiss you.” 

‘¢ John—indeed you are of ; see if you 
can find my poor scattered hair-pins.”’ 

‘« That is out of the question, even # I 
could bring my mind to such trifles just 
now. You look like a pretty gypsy, as 
you are, and I have a great mind to take 
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you at once to the rectory and settle this 
question beyond dispute.’’ 

‘¢Oh—oh! I’ve lost my Silver pin!”’ 

‘‘No matter, I have found something 
better. Tell me, Rose, what did you say 
that led Dorothy into so much trouble?”’ 

‘¢John, you are incorrigible,” she said, 
pettishly ; ‘‘here I am a fright, and at 
your mercy, and Andrew peeping at us 
over Sultan’s back every moment. Go 
see how badly the horse is hurt.’’ 

‘¢In a moment, love. You are deli- 
cious with that pout ’’— 

‘¢ John !’’ 

‘¢ Tell me what you really said of me, 
Rose ?”’ 

‘¢T said you had no sentiment what- 
ever. I carelessly spoke of Thomson as 
wanting me for my fortune. Now, don’t 
torment me any more, dear,’’ pleadingly. 

‘«I won’t, but do you really believe 
me to be devoid of sentiment. I shall 
dispel that allusion at once. Iwarn you, 
Iam the greatest fool that ever fell in 
love, if that pleases you. See here, dear 
one, if you doubt me.”’ 

He drew from his breast pocket a little 
worn leather case, and showed her a 
pearl tinted kid glove, and in its folds a 
faded rose. 

He touched them tenderly. ‘‘ You 
had worn the glove the last day I came to 
say good: bye, when I went to India. I 
saw the pair lying on a table as I left the 
house, and I took one up. Once I went 
back and laid it down again. I suffered 
‘double agony that day. I had no desire 
save to be worthy your esteem, and the 
love of my uncle. But I went back 
finally and took the glove.” 

‘¢ And the rose, John?”’ 

‘« You wore it that morning at Lucerne. 
It dropped on the terrace, and I kept it.”’ 

There were tears in the eyes she raised 
to his. ‘‘ How you have suffered,’’ she 
said softly. 

‘‘That is over now. Shall we go look 
at Sultan? if we do not, and you look at 
me that way again, I shall have to kiss 
you!” 

‘‘Oh! let us look at the horse at once 
then. I fear he is ruined.” 


‘‘ He’s clean done up, ma’am,”’ 


said 


Andrew, evidently relieved from embar- 
rassed curiosity, as they came toward 
him. 





**So he is, Andy. Lead him gently 
home, and transfer Mrs. Hinsdale’s saddle 


tothe roan. I'll ride the Marquis. You 
are not nervous about riding, Rose.” 

‘Oh! no; I never felt better in my 
life,” she replied with a laugh, that set 
the blood flying in John Neill’s veins. 

Slowly, very slowly, did they go back 
to Charnock Hall, and only when in sight 
of the towers did Rose remember her loss 
of fortune. 

‘¢ John !”’ she cried, suddenly growing 
pale. 

‘‘Well, dearest? oh! you are hurt, 
you have concealed something from 
me?”’ 

‘*No, no; not that, but have you 
heard about the—the—Scarborough 
mines ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! I thought you more generous 
Rose,’’ he said, smiling calmly. ‘Re- 
serve your triumph until later, for behold 
we are to be welcomed by the entire 
family.”’ 

There was no time for more, for on the 
step of the wide veranda was Mrs. Bran- 
don, Eckert, Dorothy, and Thomson, 
while the servants lingered in the back- 
ground. 

‘« She is here, quite safe,’’ cried John, 
with such a radiant face that Slocum 
threw his hat into the airand caught it 
again, as he signaled John wildly behind 
‘Thomson’s back. 

‘¢ Not hurt?’’ 

‘¢ Oh, thank Heaven !”’ 

‘¢ Oh sister, I cried when Andy brought 
Sultan back—’’ 

John put a hand over Dolly’s mouth, 
playfully. But Thomson pressed excitedly 
toward Rose. ‘‘Mrs. Hinsdale, . permit 
me to tell you there was a gross error in 
stating the Searborough mining stock as 
unsafe. It has doubled in value—” 

‘*To be sure it has. Who said it had 
failed,’’ said John in surprise. 

‘¢ Why, Eckert, you told me—’’ began 
Rose, in a bewildered way. 

‘* All a mistake, my dear coz, read the 
name upside down. A bad habit of mine, 
owing to the wayI was brought up. But 
I told you to send for John, and if you 
had done so—”’ 

‘¢ And I am not nearly penniless ? ”’ 

‘¢You never were richer,’’ said John, 
pointedly. 
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= Itwasa wilful mistake,Mrs.Hinsdale, I” ‘¢ No, no, we were only discussing her 
‘on “Mr. Thomson,’’ said John, gently, mission. By the-way, don’t you think 
| put very firmly, ‘‘ please defer this ha- she has done admirably?” 
my || sangue upon Eckert’s virtues to the future. Rose looked at Eckert doubtfully. 
set Mrs. Hinsdale must rest now. Rose, «¢ And Scarborough stock, are you guife 

think no more of these mitters until you satisfied with its safety ?”’ 
ck ge rested. If any explanations are re- ‘¢ Perfectly satisfied,’’ she rejoined, 


ht quired, J am here to make them. Will blushing to the tips of her ears, and then 
‘ the gentlemen follow me to the library?”” bending toward him she said, softly: 





” Later in the day Eckert and Dolly were ‘‘ Thank you, dear Eckert, for all your 
ng having a comfortable wrangle on the ter- kind intentions and sympathy.” 
nce, when Rosamond came out to them. ‘¢ Humph,”’ said Slocum, briefly. 
tt, “Thope you arenot quarreling, Dolly,” 
m she said, smiling happily. THE END. 
ou . 
zh HMlisnomers, 
us MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 
<A TRAME NATURE must be most shockingly blind, 
~ 2) (Though the wisest of elderly dames,) 
As is shown by the most inapropos way P 
" That she mixes up people and names! 
- For instance, there’s Mr. Shortman, so tall, 
, That he towers up to six feet and four; 
‘ While short Mr. Longfellow scarcely can make 
In his tallest moods, five from the floor. 

ay then the droll Mr. Henn never cackles at all, Mr. Moses you could not denominate meek ; 
" And cari’t bear the sight of an egg; Mr. Meeker is proud and o’er vain; 
i fr, Drake discards water, ne’er settles his bill; Mr. Lore is a dude of the dudiest type; 

Mr. Swift has a crutch and cork leg. Mr. Sampson’s the weakest of men! 

Ir, Stillman’s more noisy and bustling by far Mrs. True society labels as false; 

Than a dozen or more in the house ; Miss Staid a flirt and coquette; 
it irs, Smiley’s as solemn and wise as an owl ; Miss Bride is a first-water spinster, and young 

Mr. Noyes is as still as a mouse! Mr. Fish shuns each bait for him set. 
ly Ir, Sweet is as cross and morose as a bear ; Mr, Bachelor’s wearing a weed for his fifth, 
y Mrs. Cross is as sweet and serene While for No, 6 looking about ; {more ; 
It. Bisthe sunniest day in the fair month of May; Mr. Small turns the scales at three hundred and 
. Mr. Brown is decidedly green / Mr. Spry isa cripple with gout. 
s ir, Noble’s the most ignoble of fops; Mr. Bowman was never an archer at all; 
i Mr. Grant ne'er a favor bestows ; Mr. Archer no man for a beau; 

Mr. Prince is a clown; Mr. King a poor wight; Miss Black is as fair as a lily, and yet 
2 Of Miss Wise’s wisdom nobody knows! Mr. Lily ’s as black as a crow! 

Miss Bird and Miss Nightingale never could So what’s in a name, when misnomers so strange 
€ ‘Mr. Lyon’s as meek as a dove; fsing ; And puzzling give favor or ban? [and so 
+ Bits, Lamb is in courage and spirit a host, Tis the substance of things gives them value, 
t While the maidens all shun Mr. Love. ’Tis character e’er makes the man. [changed 
a Mr, Rich is as poor as the poorest church mouse; Though night-shade the lily is called, yet un- 


Mr. Poor is as rich as a king; Rare sweets its pure heart would disclose; 
Miss Roe is not half such a dear as Miss Wolf; Nature’s the same despite terms, and the name 
? And the fates seem to bind Mr. Wing. Ne’er could make of the poppy a rose! 














A Little Behind Time. 


One hesitates to 
stake their rep- 
utation on such 
failures. Not 
that the loss is 
great, but to be 
‘< behind time ’”’ 
is such a mor- 
tifying thing ! 

Measles for 
the babies, La 
Grippe for the 
middle-aged, and Erysipelas for the grand- 
mother! Allinone month! The pack- 
- ing of one’s household goods, with a 
Washington thermometer on the north 
porch at one hundred! The flitting from 
the city to the sea, with all the necessities 
of mistresses and maids, and, surely, one 
deserves pardon. ~ 

So, here we are, witha July sun actually 
smiling on us pleasantly at mid-day, after 
rising up in the early morning from fields 
of yellow grain, and by-and-by will sink 
down into the great marsh patches of pale 
yellows and browns, which stretch for 
miles between us and the white spires of 
Guilford, the oldest town in Connecticut. 
Green islands lie in Long Island Sound 
before us, and tall, white-masted vessels 
go sailing by in the brisk, cool sea wind. 
Big brown rocks lie at our feet, beaten by 
the tides, and dark nights our bonfires 
flash like a dozen light-houses, and the 
boys and girls make ten summers of fun 
into one. 

We old folk can’t be very young again, 
but we do feel the symptoms. Our city, 
‘¢*kith and kin,’’ from Washington and 
New York, come tired, cross and dyspep- 
tic, but will return, refreshed with salt 
air and salt water. 

‘¢Gossip’’ and ‘‘ chats”? from the Cap- 
ital in June or July, held its court in the 
great amphitheatre at Glen Echo. Its 
dedication, and the opening of our 
National Chautauqua was the absorbing 
topic. 

June 16th, 1891, was a red letter day 
indeed. 





<a 


The amphitheatre was in readiness, 
Nobody had believed it possible ! 

The massive stone wall, built from 
quarries off their own ground, rises sixty 
feet tall, and is roofed over one acre of 
ground. Forty grotto rooms are under. 
neath the floor, and the seats, accommo- 
dating six thousand, rise from the forum, 
nearly to the roof, resting on solid masonry, 
Its cost is $150,000. All along the iron 
girders of the roof the wires for electric 
lights had been stretched, and the busy 
workers were climbing high over our 
heads like gymnasts. Beautiful flags and 
streamers hung in every available spot, 
and fluttered under the great dome, like 
hundreds of scarlet banners covered with 
Stars. 

Although it was the hottest day in June 
the amphitheatre was comfortably cool. 
The big organ rolled out its notes of wel- 
come, filling every heart with enthusiastic 
song. The organ is very large, being 
thirty feet wide and twenty-seven high, 
handsomely set in oak with richly dec- 
orated pipes, making a fitting background 
for the wide platform of singers, speakers, 
and friends. 

The acoustic properties are wonderfully 
fine for so large a building. Across its 
two hundred and six feet, voices can be 
heard in ordinary conversation, while the 
sweetest and softest tones of the organ 
are never lost. Through the stone arches 
the trees waved their heavy branches, and 
the sunshine and shadows of beautiful, 
thick woods crept over our seats ; glimpses 
of sky, so blue; the noise of the water 
rushing down the rocks underneath this 
great out door cathedral, and the singing 
of the birds, made us feel that God was 
very near to us. 

A chime of rich, large bells rang out 
the summons to the dedicatory services, 
and fully one thousand people sat in rapt 
silence, waiting for the service. 

There looked possibilities of a storm: 
the wind freshened, the fleet of clouds 
were blown past us, and the flags waved 
in sympathy. 

A great man says: ‘All our best 
thoughts and purposes come to us when 
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A LITTLE BEHIND TIMB. 


we sit closest to Nature;”’ and this 
school in the woods, with rocks, and 
streams, and trees, and flowers, must be a 
living guide book to living, lasting joys. 

‘«‘] dedicate this hall and platform to 
Chautauqua work, and may the blessing 
of the Lord be upon it,’’ said Chancellor 
Gillett, with cheers and shouts for 
amens ! 

After the fine organ solo, the audience 
rose and sang: 


«In every land begin the song.” 


After the responses which followed, 
Miss Gertrude Smith, of Boston, charmed 
us with the beautiful ‘“‘ Gloria;”’ and, 
again, we rose and sang the Invocation 
hymn written by Mary Lalhbury for the 
occasion : 


“‘ We plant the seed in Thy dear name, 

Lord of all life; 

We cannot know if tender dews, 
Or storms of strife; 

If summer sunshine, frost, or fire 
Shall be its food, 

We know the cradled seed is THine, 
And Thou art good, 


« Lord, in this garden walk 

At morn, at noon, at night, 

And shine upon Thy servants, 
Thy face of light; 

And if at morn, at noon, at night, 
Upon this seed, 

Thy love and care should fall, 
Then we are blest indeed.” 


This beautiful hymn. has been much 
noticed, and sung, since that day of 
solemn ‘‘ Invocation ;’’ but never can it 
so thrill the hearts of the people, as then. 

The addresses were all good. 

Dr. Elliott, of Washington, said, ‘It 
can no longer be told that it is quiet on the 
Potomac. ‘The sounds of war have given 
place to the music of a thousand voices 
in the sweetest songs of paise, and the 
good words of plain-living, high-thinking 
men.”’ 

Of course, Dr. Talmage, with his reso- 
nant voiceechoing upand down the amphi- 
theatre, was the glory of the lecturers. He 
was greeted with the wildest applause. 
He said, ‘‘ Chautauqua is a mingling of 
sunshine and gospel; of solemnity and 
fun; and of mathematics and poetry. 
If you want to make a Chaytauqua, take 
a big cauldron, put in it a good many 
Presbyterian catechisms; a good many 
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Episcopalian prayer-books ; a good many 
Methodist love feasts; a good deal of 
Congregational liberalism ; and take water 
enough from the Baptists to saturate it 
through and through. Stir it all up, and 
one drop of that mixture will kill a bigot 
as dead as a door nail ! 

‘‘T believe the world began with a 
garden, and is going to close with a gar- 
den. This great assembly will be good 
for you all; every one will start out in the 
world better equipped for God’s service, 
with larger, grander views. The world 
is brightning everywhere, and this is the 
best century of all centuries! Let us 
pitch our tent toward the sunrise; the 
world is fast going on toward salvation! ’’ 

I wish everybody could have listened 
to the magnetic address of Mr. Talmage ; 
but, ghat it was inspiring goes without the 
telling. , 

Bishop Vincent lent a silken flag which 
had been displayed at. every Chautauqua 
event of any importance, and now it 
formed a part of the Glen Echo Chau- 
tauqua by floating from the speaker’s 
desk. 

Our own Marine Band, in their scarlet 
coats, gave a splendid concert from the 
big platform; every note rang through 
the amphitheatre and echoed up and 
down through the woods, far out over the 
Potomac and the distant Virginia hills. 

Professor Harry Brown, of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, played the Tanhauser March 
on the big organ with such brilliancy 
that not until he had given us an ex- 
quisite melody—a medly of old songs— 
did we let him go. The three deep, rich 
toned bells donated by a Baltimore firm, 
add greatly to the grounds. * The 
‘‘chimes’’ rang out the call to prayer, 
and struck the hour of opening, like 
cathedral bells from over the sea. 

I would like to tell you of the magical 
schools in large handsome tents: the 
complete systematic arrangement of 
classes, teachers, and pupils. Mrs. Sara 
Spencer, the indefatigable worker in all 
great philanthropic work, has every hour 
filled with classes of bright earnest 
workers under the white school house in 
the woods, 

Clara Barton, with the Red Cross head- 
quarters being transformed into stone, 
makes Chautauqua her home. Of all 
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the artists who sing and play on instru- 
ments, of all the gifted men and women 
who give their time, their talents, and 
best work to this great summer school, 
there is no room to speak. We have 
Orientalists, with costumes for lectures, 
practical teachers of carving, modeling, 
manual work of all kinds. Donations of 
books and the best magazines have been 
received fromall our large cities. Of the 
large well-trained choir, and the Swedish 
singers, the soloists, too much praise can- 
not be given. 

Hundreds of the poorer classes of 
working girls and young men come out 
from their offices and shops to attend the 
lectures. 

Never will be forgotten by any man 
- or woman who attended the dedicatory 
services of our new Chautauqua its 


NIGHT SONG. 


beautiful and impressive ‘‘first day,” 
The clear sweet call of the new bells ran 
out like ‘‘ The sweet bells of Shando, 
that so grandly sound on the river Dee,” 

There are no painted windows like thos 
in the open arches, with the trees and the 
tangle of vines seen through the sunshine; 
no landscapes on canvas like those out 
of doors, with the glory of God resting 
on them. 

These are not alone to beautify but to 
educate. ; 

In this new temple let us proclaim the 
glory of God to the eye and the eaP by 
day; and ‘‘awake in our tents at mid- 
night’? to sing praises to God who 
taught his children to build cathedrals in 


‘the summer forests. 


MARGARET SPENCER. 
Sea Cliff, Conn., July, 1891. 


Night Song. 


Villanelle. 


ST. GEORGE BEST. 


6¢ ETHINKS [I hear the nightingale 
J \S Far off in yonder tree-tops singing ; 


Come, sweet, and listen to love’s tale. 


Her silver beams o’er hill and dale 
The radiant Queen of Night is flinging ; 
Hark! now I hear the nightingale. 


Coy sleeper, rouse! let me prevail 
While Love his tuneful lyre is stringing; 
Come, sweet, and listen to love’s tale. 


The hornéd owlets screech and wail, 
Their flight across the orchard winging; 
No more I hear the nightingale, 


Thine ears, chaste nymph, let me assail 
With love’s soft babble now upspringing ; 
Come, sweet, and listen to love's tale. 


List to the sound! throughout the vale 
The cloisteral bells are faintly ringing ; 
Again I hear the nightingale. 











The honeysuckle blossoms frail 
About thy casement-sash are swinging; 
Come, sweet, and listen to love’s tale. 


Fair dreamer, wake! with me inhale 
The odorate airs that June is bringing; 
Dost thou not hear the nightingale ? 


Oh love, arise! my spirits fail; 
Thy cold neglect my heart is wringing; 
Come, sweet, and listen to love’s tale. 


Thou com’st at last! dear mistress, hail! 
Thoucom’st, I see thy white robes clinging; 
Now hast thou heard the nightingale? 


The sky is streaked by morning pale, 
Yet still in yon far tree tops singing, 

Methinks I hear the nightingale; 

Stay, sweet, and listen to love’s tale. 


























A Pobver’s Quarrel. 


BY MAURICE GORDON. 


OR an _ hour 
I had not 
moved, my 
knitting lay 
unheeded on 
my lap, my 
book had 
slipped face 
downward to 
the grass; I 
was indolent 
to a degree, 
but who would have blamed me? 

The hammock swayed sofily to and fro, 
everything was resting, why not I? 

Awhile ago, and through the Cherokee 
hedge, I had seen Douglas Wetherell, on 
his horse, ride swiftly up the avenue, 
Kitty was, therefore, well employed. 

How cool it was ; what a delicious per- 
fume the wind brought to me; a little 
more and I would be asleep; I closed my 
eyes; a moment later I opened them with 
astart. Kitty, whom I had imagined as 
so well entertained, was hurrying over 
the grass to me; her eyes gleamed; her 
cheeks were burning. 

I sat up, and began fanning vigorously ; 
something had happened, I felt sure. 
‘¢ What is the matter?’’ I cried. 

anything wrong with Douglas!” | 

She stopped short ; a peculiar expres- 
sion flitted over her face. 

“Anything wrong?’’ she repeated. 
“Anything wrong with Douglas? Well, 
yes; I think there is; for one thing, he 
is my fiancé no longer!”’ 

‘¢What!’’ I cried. You surely have 
not broken off your engagement ?”’ 

‘¢ That is just what Ihave done. I am 
weary of him; his doubts were madden- 
ing; his jealousy unendurable.”’ 

‘¢ But he loves you, Kitty.” 

‘¢Well,’’ she said, ‘‘that may be! I 
can not say, but he and I ‘will twine the 
skein’ of love no more. He had the im- 
pertinence to imply, that, though engaged 
to him, I was encouraging Captain Whit- 
clif! After that there was but one thing 
to do, I gave him back his ring.’ 





é¢ Ts 


Author of “ Lilies,” etc. 


‘« The same old story, a lover’s quarrel, 
and sorrow for you both.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t take so gloomy a view, Manty. 
Douglas Wetherell is not the only man in 
the world, nor the only one (glancing at 
her unringed finger) who cares for me.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, that is it; you have others to 
love you, others who will make you for- 
get your old friend; but Douglas, my 
child, will not soon forget.’’ 

I glanced towards her. There was a 
pained expression in her blue eyes, but 
catching my look, said, ‘‘ Hearts are out 
of fashion now-a-days,” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’’ with unusual bitterness, 
‘*and you, child, believe in keeping up 
with the times. Kitty, you have known 
Douglas all your life, I can not remember 
when he was not your faithful sweetheart !”’ 

The old-fashioned word touched her, 
in spite of herself; a shadow crossed her 
face, but she banished it instantly. 

‘¢ Dear old Manty, if only for your 
sake I ought to have kept my ring, but I 
think I have acted wisely. Twenty years 
from now, Douglas and I will look back 
on this and laugh.” 

She smiled into my eyes; any one else 
would have been deceived, but I had not 
know Kitty nineteen years for nothing. 
I started to speak, but paused, for across 
the grassy sward came Douglas. 

‘‘Good evening, Miss Warren,’’ he 
said, in his clear kindly voice. ‘‘I 
thought I would find you here. I fear,”’ 
glancing towards Kitty, ‘‘that I am in 
the way, but I will not detain you long.” 

‘¢The vases need fresh roses,’’ said 


Kitty, over her shoulder tome. ‘‘I will 
go and cut some.”’ 
‘‘Do not go on my account,’ said 


Douglas, hurriedly. 

She smiled. ‘‘ You are very kind; so 
to please you, I will not go on your ac- 
count, but on mine.”’ 

I turned to Douglas, ‘‘ Tell me about 
it,” I said, for I hoped to be able to 
straighten things up. 

‘¢There is not much to tell,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘It was all my fault; I made 
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her angry, but if she guessed how dearly 
I loved her, she could not but forgive.” 

‘¢ She may now,”’ I said. 

‘‘No, I think not,’’ sadly; ‘‘she told 
me she did not love me. After all she 
said I could not, if I have a particle of 
pride, sue for her favor again.”’ 

‘¢ What are you going to do?” 

‘Ah, that is it,” he drew a paper from 
his pocket. ‘‘ This came to me yester- 
day. -It is from my uncle. He offers me 
a position in his New York office, and 
assures me that he will make me a rich 
man. I had intended declining, but I 
have decided to accept.’’ 

‘* You will go away ?”’ 

es'Ves. 

‘¢T did not think that of you.” 

‘Why, Miss Warren ? ” 

‘« Because Kitty loves you!’”’ 

He drew a long breath; ‘‘I used to 
think so, but not now.”’ 

‘¢You wounded her by your lack of 
faith; she is very proud, Douglas.” 

‘¢T know,”’ he was silent for a moment ; 
‘‘Thatetogo; but I must tear myselfaway.”’ 

‘¢ Shall I see you again?” 

‘*T fear not, if I leave, it must be at 
once. I hope I have your good wishes ?” 

‘**Always; always—stay, I shall accom- 
pany you to the bridge.” 

We walked along, saying but little, for 
our hearts were full. As we crossed the 
lawn we passed Kitty, gathering white 
roses from the high arbor. He lifted his 
hat; she bowed coldly, and thus they who 
had been earnest lovers parted. 

At the bridge he held out his hand. 
‘* Good-by, dear Miss Warren,’’ he said, 
with a shadow on the face that woudd look 
boyish for all its strength. ‘‘ Once more, 
good-by!”’ 

‘*Not good-by, Douglas. I hate the 
word ; let it be ‘aufwiedersehn.’ ’’ 

‘« If ever you want me—if ever I can be 
of service to you, send for me. I will 
come though I be thousands of milesaway.”’ 

Another hand clasp and he was gone. 

Time passed swiftly enough, Douglas 
was gone, but life went on as of old. 
Kitty was as careless as ever, singing 
about the house as though trouble and 
heart-aches were unknown. Sometimes I 
was inclined to believe her heartless, but a 
sigh when off her guard, a shadowed face, 
convinced me otherwise. 


‘A LOVER’S QUARREL, 


Captain Whitclif was as devoted as 
ever, and Herbert Moore and Rob De- 


laney. Dear old Rob, I liked him best of 
all her lovers. He reminded me of 
Douglas. 


‘« Kitty,’’ I said one evening, after see- 
ing young Whitclif mount his horse and 
ride furiously away, ‘‘ have you refused 
your new friend ?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ she answered, wearily; ‘he 
bored me to death ! ”’ 

‘*T shall write to Douglas,” I cried, 
imprudently. 

‘¢ 1 don’t think you will, Mantey—even 
if you did it would avail you little. Cap- 
tain Whitclif tells me he will shortly 
marry the beautiful Miss Launceston. She 
is the daughter of his uncle’s partner.” 

‘‘And do you believe that ?”’ 

She smiled bitterly. ‘‘ Why should I 
not? You forget how implicitly he 
trusted me.”? And rising, she moved 
aw ty, leaving me without any answer. 

Summer was at an end. The cool 
winds of autumn were upon us. With ° 
regret we turned our backs upon the 
plantation to take up our abode in the 
city. 

It was Kitty’s first season, and she was 
flattered and admired to her heart’s content. 
Balls, parties, dinners, and lunches, rides 
and drives followed each other in be- 
wildering succession. At the opera her 
box was always surrounded by admirers. 

And how did she bear this adulation? 
how conduct herself arhidst this storm of 
praise ? 

With curling lips—with listless face— 
with eyes that rarely brightened into 
pleasure ! 

It was the night of the Merremont’s 
‘¢German ;”’ Kitty was to dance with the 
leader, I was still dawdling over my coffee, 
when her flowers arrived and were brought 
in for my approval. 

I was on my way up stairs with them, 
when her maid came running to meet 
me. 
‘¢Oh, Miss Warren !”’ she cried, ‘‘ Miss 
Kitty almost fainted awhile ago.” 

‘« Kitty, ill!’’ I cried, throwing open 
the door. ‘Kitty, child, what is this I 
hear.”” She was standing before her mir- 
ror, looking very pale, but as proud and 
careless as usual. 

“¢ Mary isso easily alarmed. I felt tired, 
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that was all. Iam sorry to have fright- 
ened you. How do you like my gown?” 

It was very beautiful, and so was she, 
with her dark hair drawn back from her 
brow ; asingle diamond flashing amidst the 
plaits, she was ‘‘a thing of beauty’’ to 
mY loving eyes. 

‘‘ Here are your flowers,’’ I said, hand- 
ing her the bouquet sent by Mr. Forbes, 
«‘they match your gown perfectly.’’ 

‘¢ They are quite handsome,” she said, 
idly. 

‘¢ Kitty,”? I entreated, ‘‘if you are 
tired, why need you go to-night ?’”’ 

She opened her lips to protest, but 
swaying suddenly, would have fallen had 
I not caught her in my arms. The front 
bell rang loudly. ‘‘ That is Mr. Forbes,’’ 
I said, ‘* go down, Mary, and explain that 
your mistress is too ill to leave the house.’’ 

The girl moved away, closing the door 
after her, and leaving me alone with my 
poor, proud child. I bent over her anx- 
iously, a dash of water to lips and brow, 
and she opened her eyes. 

‘¢ What is the matter?’’ she asked, 
wonderingly, ‘‘ I feel so tired.” 

‘¢ You must get to your room at once,” 
I said, huskly. I sent for the physician, 
and by the next night all the city knew 
that ‘‘the pretty Miss Mayne’’ was 
seriously ill with brain fever. 

For many a troubled night and day, I 
watched beside her, more than once 
gazing on the face I loved, which I thought 
ere dawn would pass from me forever. 
In her wanderings, the secret she had 
guarded, slipped from her keeping; in 
her delirium, she let fall the mask of 
pride, and so I guessed the trouble of her 
heart. After a weary time, she was pro- 
nounced out of danger; but she was very 
weak still. 

‘IT would like to go to Arlie,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I think I might grow 
stronger there.”’ 

So back to the plantation we came. 
She seemed happier as the days went by, 
but the strength she had sought to gain, 
was slow in coming. 

Again the physician was dispatched 
for; he came, and told Kitty, cheerily, 
that she would soon be ‘‘ her merry self 
again ;” but afterwards, he called me into 
the study’ and inquired anxiously, ‘‘ if she 


had anything to vex her mind? to fret or 
trouble her? ’’ 

I answered evasively, and he went 
away thinking, no doubt, I was a most 
disagreeable old woman. 

That night after I had seen Kitty safely 
to her room, I wrote to Douglas: ‘‘Come, 
I need you.’’ 

The next few days I went about feeling 
very guilty; everytime Kitty looked at 
me, I fancied she had guessed my secret. 

A week passed, I had received no news 
from Douglas, but I trusted him none the 
less ; Kitty lay on her low sofa by the fire, 
while I knelt beside her, smoothing her 
pretty hair. 

Suddenly, across the pastures that lay 
between our own home and the town, 
came the long, shrill whistle of the New 
Orleans train. I started. 

Kitty looked up: ‘* Why auntie,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ you are growing nervous! what is 
she matter ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing,’’ I answered. 
that whistle frightened me.’’ 
I glanced towards the mantel, it was 
seven o'clock ; it would take him ten min- 
utes (for I expected Douglas ¢his night) 
to come across from town. ‘The suspense 
was hard to bear: I rang for lights; I 
meddled with the fire ; I made Kitty’s life 
a burden to her, by offering to move her 

pillows. 

The door opened, Kitty never turned 
her head ; but I, with a stifled cry on my 
lips, wheeled about to greet Douglas. He 
put his finger to his lip, and came on 
tip-toe through the room to Kitty—he 
knelt down by her, and gazed tenderly 
into her shadowed face. 

“Kitty,” he whispered gently, ‘‘can 
you forgive me?.” 

She opened her eyes, wonderingly at 
first, but when she saw the beloved face, 
bent over her—the arms outstretched to 
greet her—she forgot pride, indifference, 
everything, save she loved him, now 
and for always, and with one cry of 
‘¢ Douglas, Douglas,’’ she hid her face on 
his breast. 

I turned away; my eyes were full of. 
tears. In my confusion, I turned over 
two tea-cups and trod on the cat, but 
what did that matter? The ‘lovers’ 
quarrel’? was at an end. 


‘¢ Nothing, 

















Cinder the Chastening ; 


OR, THE PRIDE OF THE WHITTINGTONS. 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


Author of “ Shadow and Sunshine,” “Creta,” “A Wayside Violet,” etc. * 


XVI. 


THE SHADOW IN BASIL’S HOME, 






REAKFAST, 
S papa!” cried 
a clear, sweet 
voice, and the 
bright, arch 
face of Beulah 
appeared at 
the door. 
‘*Nona says 
that it is just 
awful for us to 
sleep solate in 
the morning.” 
‘«What does my little giil say?”’ re- 
plied Basil, gazing fondly into the face of 
his child. 

‘«Oh, I think it is perfectly right. The 
nights do not begin to cool off until almost 
morning, so one cansleep. Would it not 
be glorious to spend the summer months 
at Oakridge, in dear old England? Don’t 
you know, papa, that I am an English 
girl, every inch of me, and some time I 
shall go and see my old home.” 

‘‘T trust that you may, but so long as 
Oakridge is unavailable, how would you 
like a run up the Hudson for a few days?”’ 

Beulah threw back her head with her 
own peculiar impulsive movement, and 
looked straight into the smiling eyes of 
her papa. 

‘* Oh, papa, you are in earnest, I see it 
in your eyes! How would a glimpse of 
the romantic Hudson please me? You 
need not ask. I am ready to go this 
minute! ’’ she exclaimed. 

‘¢What! Without your breakfast! 


Come, we will break our fast, and while 
doing so talk the matter over.” 

‘* How did you happen to think about 
the very thing that I have been longing 
-for, papa?” questioned Beulah, as she 
clasped both hands over his, ina caress of 
tenderness. 
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‘¢ Perhaps because I am selfish, and was 
only thinking of my own pleasure,’’ said 
Basil, as hé seated her at thetable. ‘‘And 
you like the idea?’’ 

‘¢ Now, papa, don’t you dare to ask that 
question again, for the asking implies a 
doubt, and there is not a shadow of one 
in this case. 1 am too happy to even 
attempt an expression. Nona, papa and 
I are going away.” 

‘“‘To England? Please, Mr. Basil, 
take me,’”’ Nona cried, breathlessly. 
‘*Oh, I would like to go back so much.” 

The rougish smile left the face of Beu- 
lah as the pleading words fell from Nona’s 
lips, for she understood just how the faith- 
ful woman was longing for a sight of her 
old home, and, leaning back against her, 
said: 

‘*You dear old soul! You shall go 
home some time if I have to marry rich 
on purpose to take you. I owe you more 
than that for your faithful care over me.” 

‘¢ Nona, do not allow yourself to feel 
any great amount of gratitude for her 
seeming sacrifice, for, if I mistake not, 
the rich husband will be no incumbrance 
to her duty,’’ said Basil, with a teasing 
glance into the face of Beulah. 

Nona looked lovingly down into the 
sweet, blushing face, and with her knowl- 
edge of affairs, thought that it was possi- 
ble Mr. Basil did not know all, and a half- 
smile came to her lips as she pressed the 
dainty head close against her breast, and 
said with thrilling earnestness: 

‘Mr. Basil, there is nothing in this 
world that could make me love and 
worship Miss Beulah more, or that could 
cause me to think less of her. She is just 
like Miss Edna, and no one could say 
more in her favor.” 

‘‘Thank you, Nona,’’ said Beulah, her 
voice taking on an added tone of feeling 
and solemnity, as it always did when 
speaking of her mamma. ‘‘I am sure 
that mamma was good, pure, and beauti- 
ful. No, Nona, we are only going to take 
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a little trip into the country for a few 
days; but I wish it was to England, for 
your sake, as well as my own.” 

A brave,- serious light beamed from 
Basil’s eyes, and he toyed unconsciously 
with his fork. Beulah’s words had again 
aroused the never dying craving of his 
soul for his lovely wife, and he loved his 
child more completely because of her 
loyalty to her mamma, even while his own 
judgment declared her false. 

‘* Papa, are you sure that you can spare 
the money ?’’ Beulah asked, with a sweet 
gravity, and a bewitchingly business-like 
air. 

‘¢ Yes, dear,”’ replied Basil, with asud- 
den throwing off of his gloomy thoughts. 
‘¢T have such economical housekeepers 
that my expenses are but a trifle. Nona 
shall goalso, for you and Nell will require 
a maid.”’ 

‘‘Nell! Oh, papa, is Nell going with 
us? Now I am quite certain that there 
never was another papa like mine. Of 
course Nona must go. Wecould not leave 
her here alone.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you, Mr. Basil,’’ said Nona, 
smiling. ‘* You are both too kind to me.”’ 

‘‘Never that, Nona,’’ replied Basil, 
earnestly. ‘‘I will tell you how it is, 
Beulah. Max will lay off for a little 
vacation upon his return from this trip, 
and while I have not spoken to him upon 
the subject, yet I am sure that he will be 
delighted to accompany us. He started 
last evening for a three weeks’ run.”’ 

‘* Have you decided upon the place we 
are going to, papa? Don’t let us go where 
everybody else does,”’ said Beulah, with 
a pretty gesture of ennui, as if she had 
spent a half-dozen seasons at fashionable 
resorts, and was heartily tired of them. 

‘¢Not exactly, Miss Chatter-box. Only 
look at that clock! I have just ten min- 
utes in which to reach the bank,”’ he said 
merrily. ‘‘I will tell you more of our 
plans this evening.’’ 

* Basil’s rapid walk had flushed his face 
and moistened his brow, a fact that was 
remembered and commented upon by 
those at the bank before the day was over. 

‘‘You are a little late, Mr. Whitting- 
ton,’’ said the cashier, with a pleasant 
smile, for Basil was a favorite with all. 

‘‘Yes, sir; a little,’’ replied Basil. 
‘¢ But I trust there is no harm done.”’ 


‘‘Not a bit. Business is slow this 
morning,’’ was the reply. 

Then Basil opened his books and began 
some work that he had left over the day 
before. A few minutes after ten o’clock 
the gambler made his appearance, and 
walking up to Basil, presented his cer- 
tificate of deposit, then began drumming 
indifferently upon the railing before him. 

Basil remembered him at once, and 
giving him a pleasant ‘‘ good-morning,”’ 
he stepped back for the package. Me- 
chanically he opened the envelope, but a 
thrill of horror froze the smile upon his 
lips, as he drew out a’ bundle of blank 
slips of paper, instead of the money. Still 
clasping them in his nervous fingers, he 
returned to the safe hoping that he might 
have made some mistake. But no, there 
had been no other package deposited. 
What could it mean? He had counted 
the money, returned it to the envelope, and 
placed it in the safe the day before, and 
now the money had vanished. He stepped 
to the side of the cashier and stated the 
case to him, but received only an incred- 
ulous stare for a reply. 

‘* How much did you say the package 
contained, Mr. Whittington ?”’ asked the 
cashier. 

‘¢Two thousand dollars, sir,’’ said 
Basil. 

‘¢ Two thousand dollars! Quite a neat 
little sum to disappear so mysteriously,’’ 
the cashier replied, without looking up. 

At this moment the gambler tapped 
impatiently upon the railing, and said: 

‘¢ The money, sir, if you please. I am 
in something of a hurry.” 

‘¢The money is not here,’’ replied 
Basil. His voice low and confused. 
‘There is nothing but blank paper in 
the envelope. I cannot understand it.” 

«¢ Money gone !’’ exclaimed the gam- 
bler in well-feigned surprise. ‘* Perhaps 
you have mistaken the envelope. You 
remember that you wrote my name upon 
mine.”’ 

‘¢There is no mistake, sir. This is 
your package with your name upon it, 
only the money has disappeared,’’ replied. 
Basil, decidedly. 

In a few moments every one in the 
bank understood the case, and glances of 
suspicion were directed toward Basil. 
None knew of the deposit but himself, and 
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he ‘acknowledged that it was a little out 
of order to receive money as he had done, 
and his only excuse was that he thought 
it would be all right. 

Mr. Proctor, the president of the bank, 
appeared more annoyed than the loss of 
the amount warranted, for he had placed 
great confidence in Basil, and from his 
own confession he was the only one in 
the bank that had any knowledge of the 
deposit. After listening quietly to his 
explanation, he shook his head earnestly, 
and said: 

‘¢Mr. Whittington, this is a bad 
business, and must be looked into. I re- 
gret the necessity very much, but you 
must be placed under arrest until we learn 
something more of the affair.”’ 

‘«My God! Mr. Proctor. You do not 
imagine that I have stolen the money?’”’ 
exclaimed Basil, horrified at the thought. 

‘“No, Mr. Whittington, I never imagine 
anything. I wait for facts to declare that 
it is, or is not so. You say that you 
placed the money in the safe, and now it 
is gone. Some one is certainly respon- 
sible for its disappearance, and it is our 
business to find the guilty party. Mr. 
Marshall, ‘‘ he continued, turning toward 
the gambler, ‘‘ you will please favor us by 
retaining your certificate until to-morrow, 
by that time we trust that everything may 
be satisfactorily arranged.”’ 

‘‘I did want to use the money to-day, 
but I suppose I can wait until morning,” 
said the gambler, as he folded the cer- 
tificate and placed it in his pocket, then 
he passed out. 

Basil had dropped into a chair, and 
bowed his head in the deepest humiliation. 
A Whittington under arrest! With a 
groan of agony he thought of Beulah. 
What would his darling think! How 
strangely everything pointed to him as 
the guilty one. Some one in the bank 
must have taken the money, but he could 
not suspect any one of his companions. 
No thought came to his mind that he had 
not placed the money in the safé, that 
somehow he had been deceived by the 
depositor. He firmly believed that the 
package contained the money when he 
had laid it away. 

Mr. Proctor had not liked the appear- 
ance of Mr. Marshall, and now, as if 
thinking aloud, he said : 


‘« Mr. Whittington, was any one present 
when the deposit was made ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir; my friend, Mr. Lacy, stood 
close beside the man while -he made the 
deposit, and remained until I went home.” 

‘¢That is well. Your friend may be 
able to render you some assistance. Is 
there any man in the bank whom you 
have reason to suspect in the matter? 
This is no time for hesitation ; your good 
name is in jeopardy, and it is your duty 
to protect it.” 

‘No, sir,’”’ Basil replied, quickly. ‘I 
do not believe that we ave a man in the 
bank that would do sucha thing. It is 
all a mystery to me. I have no theory 
whatever in regard to the theft. The 
money was, and is not. That is all which 
is tangible to me.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Proctor rose and walked hurriedly 
up and down the floor before Basil for 
several minutes, then pausing beside him, 
he laid his hand upon the bowed form, 
and said, kindly : 

‘¢ Mr. Whittington, as president of this 
bank, I must do my duty, however 
unpleasant it may be. But I promise you 
that I will push the investigation to the 
very wall, for I have great confidence in 

ou.” 
a Thank you, Mr. Proctor, for your 
kind words,’’ said Basil, gratefully. ‘I 
admit that everything seems to be against 
me, but I have no more knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the money than does one 
who never looked upon it.” 

With sinking heart, he heard Mr. Proc- 
tor call at the telephone for an officer, 
then he dropped his face in his Hands 
like one stricken by a heavy blow. Had 
it been years since he had parted with 
Beulah, so happy and care free? How 
proudly she had kissed him, and called 
him her darling papa. Now that dainty 
head would be bowed in disgrace, and 
her merry heart filled with misery. Who 
would bear the horrible news to her? He 
could not blame Mr. Proctor, his arrest 
was a duty that he owed to the stock- 
holders of the bank, and had he done 
less, Basil would have questioned his 
honor and faithfulness. The moments 
did not drag; ah, no! a quick, ringing 
step sounded upon the marble floor out- 
side, and some peculiarity, either fancied 
or real, betrayed the tread of justice to 
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those awaiting the coming of the police. 
Mr. Proctor spoke a few moments to him 
in a low tone, then the policeman ap- 
proached Basil, and said: 

‘¢You are to go with me, sir, but I 
shall not use any precaution. Mr. Proc- 
tor assures me that: it is not necessary. 
You will go quietly, I trust?” 

‘¢ Certainly, sir; I thank you for the 
courtesy,’’ replied Basil; then turning to- 
ward the president of the bank, he con- 
tinued, ‘* Mr. Proctor, you have treated 
me like a brother—I thank you for it.’’ 
The voice grew broken and pitiful to 
hear. ‘‘I have one favor to ask: Will 
you go and tell Beulah, my child, about 
it? And oh, sir, tell her that it isall a sad 
mistake; that Iam innocent of the charge, 
although if heaven does not interpose, I 
know not how to prove it.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Whittington, I will do all that is 
within my power for you. I believe that 
you are a victim of some plot,” replied 
Mr. Proctor, with unusual feeling, as he 
extended his hand; then a new thought 
suggested itself, and he added eagerly, 
‘* Have you an enemy that might seek 
your ruin?’’ 

‘¢ Alas, no, Mr. Proctor,’’ returned 
Basil, with a bewildering shake of his 
head. ‘If I have an enemy, or even an 
acquaintance, that dislikes me in this 
world, I do not know it.” 

‘Strange, very strange,” murmured 
Mr. Proctor. ‘‘ But never fear, we will 
reach the bottom of the mystery some- 
how. I will call a hearing as early as 
possible, and, in the meantime, I will see 
and try to comfort your daughter, as best 
I can.” 

Every suspicion that Basil’s companions 
might have had at first, had long since 
vanished, and each one gave him encour- 
aging words and a kind shake of the hand 
as he passed out. 

Not one wgrd was spoken in regard to 
the incident® of the morning after Basil 
had left the bank. The gentlemen were 
too well disciplined for anything like 
that, and in a few moments Mr. Proctor 
left the bank, and, entering his carriage, 
was driven directly to the home of Basil. 

Nona admitted him into the cozy par- 
lor, and then left to apprise Beulah of his 
presence. 

A vision of loveliness appeared at the 


door, and for a moment the heart of Mr. 
Proctor failed him as he anticipated the 
distress of the young girl, when he should 
disclose the object of his morning call. * 

The dimples deepened upon the cheek 
of Beulah when she recognized the gen- 
tleman, and her smile was charmingly 
gracious as she gave him her hand. 

‘*IT am pleased to see you, Mr. Proc- 
tor,’’ she said. ‘‘ You want to see papa? 
He will be here soon—quite soon, I 
think.”’ 

Mr. Proctor murmured something in 
reply—he never could recall just what— 
and, still retaining her hand, led her to a 
seat, then stood gazing down upon her 
with all the sympathy of his soul shining 
from his eyes. 

‘¢Mr. Proctor, you are disturbed; you 
have something that you wish to—oh, my 
papa! heis ill? Some accident has oc- 
curred, and he is injured ?”” 

‘¢ No, no, child,’’ Mr. Proctor hastened 
to reply. ‘‘ Your father is quite well, but 
through an unfortunate occurrence at the 
bank this morning, he has gotten into 
trouble, and desired me to come and ex- 
plain‘it to you.”’ 

‘¢ Papa in trouble, I cannot understand. 
Please, Mr. Proctor, explain it at once?”’ 

Reluctantly, but accurately, the banker 
related the event of the morning to Beu- 
lah; then, as her mamma had done years 
before, she silently bowed her young head 
to the avalanche of horror: making no 
outburst of sorrow, no display of her feel- 
ings, only her sweet lips grew white and 
quivering, and her small hands clasped 
and unclasped nervously, as if she must 
do something to relieve her wildly throb- 
bing heart. The first thought which sent 
its cruel thrust to her soul, was that Hugh- 
Lacy had succeeded in enticing her papa 
to the gambling table again, and that he 
had taken this means to replenish his 
purse. A rush of shame colored her face 
because of her distrust, and lifting her 
head with gentle dignity, she said: 

‘¢ Mr. Proctor, I thank you for coming 
to me at this time, and for your confidence 
in papa, because he is worthy of all that 
you may bestow. There is some terrible 
mistake; my father is a gentleman, and he 
could not have known anything about the 
money. Is he at the bank? I must go to 
him at once.” 
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‘¢ Miss Whittington, your father is un- 
der arrest. He is not at the bank.”’ 

Mr. Proctor had intended to reveal the 
whereabouts of Basil with more delicacy, 
but there had appeared to him but one 
thing to say, although it might seem un- 
kind and abrupt. 

‘« Gh papa, papa 

That cry of anguish reached the ear 
of Nona, and like a bolt of vengeance 
she sprung into the room, and, regardless 
of the presence of a stranger, she gath- 
ered the young girl close in her arms. 

‘¢ What is it, Miss Beulah ?” she asked, 
tenderly. ‘‘Has harm come to Mr. 
Basil ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Nona, my darling, papa is in 
prison; they say that he has stolen 
money,” cried Beulah, piteously. 

Then it was, as never before, that the 
pride of that lowly woman asserted it- 
self, and drawing her form up to its 
greatest height, she turned upon Mr. 
Proctor, and, while she looked him di- 
rectly in the eye, she pointed her finger 
toward the open door, and said : 

‘¢ Mr. Basil isa ‘ Whittington,’ sir, and 
never has the name been dishonored. 
Although I am but a servant, yet I will 
not be silent. This is the home of Mr. 
Basil, and this is his child ; there is the 
door, and the sooner you are gone with 
your falsehood, the better.’’ 

At Noia’s words, Beulah sprang to her 
feet, and grasped the uplifted hand of the 
excited woman. 

‘*Oh, Nona! The gentleman is not 
to blame. You do not understand. He 
does not believe papa guilty. He has 
been so kind,’”’ cried Beulah; then, turn- 
ing to Mr. Proctor with a little pleading 
gesture, she continued, ‘‘ Pardon her; it 
was but the overflow of a faithful heart.’ 

‘There is nothing to pardon, Miss 
Whittington. I honor such faithful 
championship. I bow in admiration 
before your loyal serving woman. I be- 
lieve Basil Whittington an innocent man, 
and I shall exert myself to prove him so,”’ 
said Mr. Proctor, with deep earnestness. 

‘‘Indeed, indeed he is, Mr. Proctor. 
My papa could not have committed a 
theft. Let me assist you in your search 
forevidence. I would do anything to 
save him from disgrace. Can I not go to 
him?” 


‘*It is best that you would not, Miss 
Whittington,’’ the banker replied, gently. 
‘‘T will gladly deliver any message that 
you may desire to send. I would like to 
ask if you have any suspicions that this 
may be the work of anenemy? This is 
a delicate question, but I believe it is 
necessary.”’ 

A shudder swept over the form of Beu- 
lah, and silently she bent her eyes to the 
floor. Had she the right to openly speak 
her distrust of Hugh Lacy? Her papa 
had the most complete confidence in him. 
He had known him for years, and she had 
met him but once, and yet— 

‘* Miss Beulah,”’ said Nona, breaking 
in upon Beulah’s thoughts, her voice quiv- 
ering with excitement, ‘‘ may I say what 
ison my mind? I have kept silent for 
years, but I am sure that Mr. Basil has an 
enemy whose cunning would put to shame 
old Satan himself.’’ 

‘Yes, Nona; if you can throw any 
light upon the subject, speak at once,” 
replied Beulah, wonderingly, while Mr. 
Proctor bent eagerly forward to catch her 
words. 

‘‘Mr. Hugh Lacy does not like Mr. 
Basil, although Mr, Basil loves him as a 
brother,’’ declared Nona, decidedly. 

‘Do you know this to be true, my 
good woman ?’’ cried Mr. Proctor, in- 
tensely excited, for he remembered that 
the gentleman named had been present 
when the deposit had been made. ‘‘ May 
I ask what reason you have for your 
assertion ?’”’ Nona looked questioningly at 
Beulah, as ifundecided what reply to make. 

‘* Nona, it is for papa’s sake,’”’ Beulah 
said, softly. ‘*Mr. Proctor is our friend, 
and will respect any confidence we may 
place inhim. Speak to him without re- 
serve. I, too, distrust Mr. Lacy.” 

‘*T shall be obliged to take you back 
many years, Mr. Proctor, if I give you 
my reason for believing Mr. fiugh a false 
friend,” said Nona. 

‘*Go on, Nona; but be as brief as pos- 
sible,’’ encouraged Beulah, her heart filled 
with a desire to hear what Nona had to 
relate, 

‘*T was born at Merlswood, the home 
of Mr. Basil, and at the time Mr. Hugh 
came from college to spend the summer 
vacation with Mr. Basil, I was eighteen 
years old. Mr. Hugh loved Miss Edna, 
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your mamma, Miss Beulah, but Mr. Basil 
won her; and the evening before the re- 
turn of the young gentlemen to college, I 
came upon Mr. Hugh, standing upon the 
hillside,gazing down at the cottage where 
Miss Edna lived, and I saw him raise his 
hand toward heaven, and heard him swear 
that he would be revenged upon Mr. Basil 
for winning his love from him, if it took 
all his life to accomplish it; that—these 
are his very words—he ‘ would follow him 
to the portals of heaven, or to the gate 
of hell, but that he would have his re- 
venge.” And Mr. Hugh is not one to 
make an oath, lightly.”’ 

‘‘This is something of importance, 
Miss Whittington, and worth following 
up,” said Mr. Proctor. ‘*We may be 
nearer the solttion of the mystery than 
we now imagine; at least, I feel inspired 
with a new hope. What message shall I 
bear to your father ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, sir; tell papa that I am sure that 
he is innocent, and that heaven will send 
some proof of it, I know.” 


XVII. 
LAURIE’S ARRIVAL, 


Like the ebb and flow of a restless, 
storm-tossed sea were the feelings of Edna 
during the weeks that she had spent in 
making ready for her marriage with 
Hugh Lacy. One moment her heart 
would be filled with a reproachful dread ; 
in the next, she would think that 
her decision had been for the best, and, 
so long as she had given her promise, 
she was really glad that there were only 
three days more of wavering. 

Walter had called quite often of late. 
It may have been that he felt an added 
interest in Edna, now that she had foi- 
lowed his advice about marrying Hugh 
Lacy. Beulah was still an object of pur- 
suit, with no prospect of a possession, as 
he had found no gentlemanly opportunity 
to learn her address. He could not go 
racing through the streets of New York 
after Bert Proctor’s carriage, and not even 
to reach the desire of his heart would he 
be rude and presuming. He had told 
Edna that she might expect Laurie at any 
time now, as he was already en route for 
New York, and she was eager and watch- 
ful for his coming. 


Lovely as the crimson rose at her throat, 
she appeared in the gaslight, as she stood 
listening to a step on the stairs. Her 
black-lace dress outlined her queenly 
form as it fell in soft folds to the floor, 
and her fair neck and arms were gleam- 
ing white through their dainty covering. 

The step halted at her door, and with- 
out waiting for the rap, she flung it open 
in childish impulsiveness. ‘There was no 
disappointment this time. Broad-should- 
ered, fair-haired Laurie sprung into the 
room, and had her in his eager-embrace 
before she could utter one word of wel- 
come. 

Walter softly closed the door and stole 
down stairs, and out upon the street for a 
little walk, leaving them alone in their 
first moments of meeting. 

After their silent greeting, Edna with- 
drew from his embrace, and looking up 
into his face with a world of tenderness in 
her brown eyes, she murmured : 

‘Qh, Laurie, I have wanted you so 
much; the years have been so lonely, so 
long.”’ 

‘«Edna, had I only known it, I cer- 
tainly would have come,’’ replied Laurie, 
as he led her to a divan and took a seat 
beside her. ‘I could learn nothing of 
you from father, after the death of Basil, 
although I made inquiry many times in 
my letters.” 

‘¢ Laurie, your father cast me from him 
with cruel words of reproach. That was 
the reason he would not write anything 
concerning me.” 

‘¢ Why, Edna ?’’ questioned Laurie, in 
amazement. ‘‘ Was it before or after the 
death of Basil? Where is our winsome 
little girl? Where is Beulah, Edna?” 

‘‘Laurie, did not Walter tell ‘you?”’ 
cried Edna, her form quivering with 
emotion. ‘‘Do you not know that my 
baby girl was lost with her papa?- That 
I have no Beulah?” 

‘¢ Lost, Edna! What do you mean?” 
and the voice of Laurie expressed his be- 
wilderment. ‘‘I know nothing at all. 
Father simply wrote me that I was all he 
had left—that he had no other son. I 
have learned nothing from Walter. I did 
not even know that you were in the city 
one hourago. How did Basil die, Edna?” 

Edna bowed her face on Laurie’s shoul- 
der for a moment, then slowly, pitifully, 
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she’ lifted her pain-filled eyes to his, and 
said : 
‘¢ Laurie, I know not how to tell you 
that which you ask, it is all so terrible to 
me.” 

‘¢T would know everything, Edna. If 
you have been wronged, it is my right to 
know it,” replied Laurie, drawing her 
closer to his side. ‘* Who should avenge 
your wrongs, if not I?’”’ 

‘¢ Laurie, there was a time when I as- 
sisted a poor, erring boy to a place of 
safety, but oh—the act snatched from my 
arms my husband and child, and destroyed 
every joy of my life.” 

‘“«My God, Edna, explain! Your 
words are as an unknown language to 
me,”’ Laurie exclaimed, in the greatest ex- 
citement. 

‘« Basil saw me with him on the steps 
of the old chapel at Oakridge,’’ said 
Edna slowly, as if repeating a well-learned 
lesson. ‘‘ Laurie, he believed me false.”’ 

‘But Edna, when you explained, he 
could not doubt you longer ?’”’ 

“‘IT did not explain, Laurie. Basil 
would not listen, and in the hours of the 
night he took my baby, my Beulah, and 
left his home, believing me a guilty, fallen 
woman.” 

With a groan of anguish, Laurie sprung 
to his feet, then sunk down again as if 
his limbs had been palsied. 

‘¢ Don’t, Edna, I cannot bear it,’’ he 
cried, bitterly. ‘*Hath God forgotten 
His justice, that you were forced to suffer 
this cruel outrage? Why does He not 
multiply the punishment of the guilty a 
hundredfold more, and spare the inno- 
cent? How could Basil believe you un- 
true? But father, surely he would hear 
your explanation, Edna? ’”’ 

‘¢ Forgive me, Laurie, if I wound your 
feelings, but no one knew where Basil 
had gone with my child, and thinking 
that he would go at once to Merlswood, I 
hurried there only to find that I was mis- 
taken. Your father met me with unkind 
words and scornful looks, and commanded 
me never to appear before him again.” 

‘¢ What happened then, Edna?’’ Laurie 
questioned, his voice husky with emotion. 

‘¢T accidentally learned that Basil was 
at Portsmouth, about to sail for America, 
and, upon reaching that place, I found 
that he had already sailed, taking Beulah 


with him. I was forced to wait ten days 
for another steamer, then I followed him, 
but upon reaching this city, I discovered 
that the steamer in which he had sailed, 
had been lost in mid-ocean, and not one 
soul saved.”’ 

No mortal power could depict the an- 
guish and despair upon the face of Laurie. 

‘©QOh, Edna, how you must have suf- 
fered, that another might go free. An 
angel could not have done more. God 
knows that I would gladly have taken 
your burden upon myself. If the willing 
service of each remaining moment of my 
life can give you the most trifling comfort 
or pleasure, it is yours to command. Never 
was purity so defamed, guilt so shielded, 
or an angel so wronged. You must per- 
mit me to care for you now, Edna, for I 
shall never leave you again.” 

‘« Laurie, in three days I shall be the 
wife of Hugh Lacy.” 

The sweet voice faltered at the confes- 
sion, and the brown eyes failed to meet 
Laurie’s gaze. 

‘¢ You the wife of Hugh Lacy, Edna!” 
Laurie exclaimed ; then the thought oc- 
curred to him that after all the years 
passed, she might have learned to love 
Hugh, and he would not distress her with 
any surprise, and he added swiftly, ‘If 
he can make your life happy, I am glad, 
Edna, and then, he was a friend of Basil’s 
even from his boyhood.” 

A gentle tap on the door interrupted 
him, and Walter entered the room with a 
smile on his handsome face. 

Laurie understood, from the effort 
Edna made to regain her composure, that. 
she did not wish Walter to know anything 
of their conversation, and, although his 
heart was filled with the keenest suffering, 
yet he forced asmile to his lips, and said : 

‘*Do you know, Walter, we have de- 
cided that you are the very essence of 
discretion, to give Edna and I a good half- 
hour to ourselves to talk over the past.”’ 

‘* Don’t flatter yourself, Laurie, that your 
interest was paramount in my heart. I 
would do a great deal for you, but there 
is a certain limit to observe. Of course, 
you do not know that there is a pretty 
young lady boarding here, and with my 
susceptible heart, it is not strange if L 
would look after my own affairs a little,” 
responded Walter, laughingly. 
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‘All right, Walter, I am satisfied if 
you are, for I have the dearest, truest 
sister in the world, and that is enough 
for me,’’ said Laurie, tenderly. 

‘¢ Precious little good that ‘ dear sister’ 
will do you, my boy,” and Walter looked 
quizzingly into the face of Edna. ‘* What 
do you think of the wedding, Laurie? 
Of course, Mrs. Whittington has told you 
all about it.’’ 

‘That which pleases Edna is also a 
pleasure to me,” was the low evasive 
reply of Laurie. 

Edna bowed her head in shame, for 
she realized that she would rather be the 
beloved sister of Laurie than the wife of 
Hugh Lacy. And her marriage but three 
days away. 

‘‘Have you heard the programme, 
Laurie? No. Well, Mrs. Whittington 
is to be married at our house, father will 
ie the knot; you shall give the bride 
away; I will be Lacy’s best man, and 
mother will do the sympathetic for the 
entire company. So you perceive that 
we have the whole affair in a nutshell. 

‘< Indeed, Walter, I did not know that 
you could cease your search for Beulah 
long enough to take so prominent a part 
in the programme,’’ said Edna, striving 
to force a little gayety into her voice. 

“ Beulah ! You do not mean our Beulah, 
Edna?”’ questioned Laurie, mystified again. 

‘No, Laurie; our Beulahis no more,” 
said Edna, sadly. ‘I was speaking of a 
lady whom Walter has met and fallen in 
love with, and cannot find. Distressing, 
isn’t it, Laurie ?’’ 

‘*T shall find her yet, Mrs. Whitting- 
ton. At least I shall not abandon all 
hope, so long as my divinity attends ser- 
vices at Madison Square Church, even if 
some other gentleman does accompany 
her each time. 

**I wish you success in your wooing, 
Walter,’’ said Laurie, rising to his feet, 
and letting his eyes rove about the room 
for the first time since his entrance. ‘‘ Oh, 
Edna, this is Basil,” he cried. ‘* How 
like him.”’ 

‘* Yes, Laurie,’’ responded Edna, softly. 
‘It is as like Basil as any picture could 
be. And this is Beulah,’”’ she added, 
pointing to the portrait of her child. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, the darling child! How 
well I remember our last romp under the 
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trees. How the little mischief pelted me 
with clover blossoms while Nona stood 
by, laughing at her pranks. It wascruel, 
it was demon like, to rob you of your 
treasures, Edna!”’ 

‘¢T am not the first wife or mother 
whom old ocean has robbed and made 
desolate,’”’ said Edna, striving to change 
the impression that the words of Laurie 
might have left in the nfind of Walter. 

Laurie turned and said, ‘‘Edna ask 
what you will of me, set any task, de- 
mand any prilgrimage, or command any 
sacrifice, and it shall be done. It is not 
enough that I would simply care for you.” 

*¢ Don’t, Laurie! We cannot correct 
the past,”’ returned Edna, gravely. ‘‘ You 
must not question the edict of fate. You 
must forever cast aside all self-condemna- 
tion, for, Laurie, more than anything else 
in this world, I love and honor my 
brother.’’ Then an arch smile came to 
her lips, as she caught sight of Walter’s 
face, which so plainly betrayed his won- 
der and surprise at Laurie’s words, and 
she added, ‘‘Sir Knight of the woeful 
countenance, there is no cause for jeal- 
ously. You have been my dear boy for 
twelve years, and a great comfort to me 
in my loneliness.’’ 

‘¢Oh, but you are a strategist, Mrs. 
Whittington!’’ exclaimed Walter. ‘I 
had just made up my mind to send this 
usurper back to Wyoming on the very 
first train, but I believe that I will permit 
him to remain until after the wedding, 
for I will not be dethroned in your affec- 
tions. What do you think, Laurie, isn’t 
this a pretty long call on a bride elect? 
If it reaches the ear of Lacy, there will 
be trouble for some one.’ 

A tremor touched rudely the sensitive 
heart of Edna—a tremor of dread—as 
the name of Hugh Lacy fell from the lips 
of Walter, and from the very depths of 
her soul, she wished that she was free 
from her promise, wished that she had 
studied her real feelings more accurately 
before deciding that she would become 
his wife. The red lips quivered in a 
grieved way, the graceful form drooped, 
and the hand which rested upon the arm 
of Laurie trembled. 

Laurie looked up quickly, and laid” his 
hand over hers in a protecting manner, 
and said earnestly: 
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‘¢ Edna, if you do not want to marry 
Hugh Lacy, I declare that you shall be 
free. Do you love him, Edna?” 

y* ‘* No, Laurie, how could one love again 
after once loving Basil! I simply respect 
Hugh—he understands that—but it was 
so lonely here, and he was sokind. He 
has loved me so long, Laurie, even before 
Basil did, that I thought it was right to 
marry him, if I can make him happy. 
Don’t you think that I ought to do so?”’ 

‘¢Great Heavens, no, Edna!”’ cried 
Laurie, desperately. ‘‘ Must your entire 
life, even to the open grave, be one of 
sacrifice? Think of yourself, and not 
of others. If this step will bring happi- 
ness to you, I shall not object; but if 
otherwise, it shall not be, though I move 
all heaven and earth! ’’ 

‘*T have always found happiness in 
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bringing joy to others,’’—how little she 
realized that her reply was pitifully evasive, 
—‘‘It is the proper thing for a bride to 
feel a little gloomy, is it not, Walter?” 
she added, with an effort at playfulness, 

“T sup so, Mrs. Whittington, but 
I do not like it,”” replied Walter, half-re- 
gretting, for the first time, his part in 
the affair as matchmaker, and wondering 
if it was for the best after all that she 
would marry Hugh Lacy. 

Laurie gazed down into the lovely face as 
ifhe would say something more, but seemed 
to change his mind, and simply said: 

‘¢ Edna, I willsee you again to-morrow.” 

Then with pleasant words of parting, 
he and Walter left the room, each mind 
busy with conflicting thoughts. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Ratndids. 


MRS, A. GIDDINGS PARK, 


ROM up the gloaming in the lane, 
F Adown the wooded hill, 
From stately elms whose branches wide 
The air with whisperings fill, 
Disturbing voices echoing call, 
And twilight’s calm forbid 
By contradictions—* Katy didn’t /” 
Assertions—“ Katy did/” 


Who is this Katie? What the charge? 
Hath she—(Ah, dire dismay!)— 

Like’one of her namesake I know, 
Stolen some heart away? 

If so, my sympathy, poor heart, 
Neath sad experience hid! 

For Katie trifled—“ Katy didn’t /” 
Nor loved me ;—* Katy did/” 





Ah, would your idle words were true, 
Ye senseless, chattering throng ; 
Alas, that hopes that man e’er knew 
Abide not with him long! 
Cease, cease your clamoring jargons wierd, 
I hate your words and tone; 
Leave me with my despairing hopes 
And vain regrets alone! 
* * * * * * 
By chance, or happy fate, adown 
The lane at twilight gray 
We met! With eyes downcast and sad, 
She instantly turned away. 
“Nay, do not flee!” I cried, and then, 
(While Katie didn’t) I said, 
“Promise me darling you will be 
My own.” And—Katy did/ 
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The Take-inn. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 


An Ill-wind at the Equinox. 


Characters : 


BEssIE MARLOWE. 

Dr. MaRtoweE, her brother. 

Kitty LEsTEr. 

LEsTER, her brother, skipper of his own 
yacht. 

Mrs. FoTHERINGAY, gay widow. 

Yachting party. 


Scene: Seaside farm-house, ‘‘ living- 
room ;" Bessie at window, looking out. 


Bess. Gad! for atroopcometh. What 
a crowd, walking up the garden-path ; or 
blown up, rather; for such a wind I 
never saw. The rain will be down in a 
deluge presently. Of course they must 
stay here, and equally, of course, I must 
take Bridget’s place in waiting on them, 
as she is off for her holiday. Some yacht 
blown into the cove by the storm, evi- 
dently. (She looks out farther; then 
starts back, aghast.) Of all people in 
the world? What ill-wind blew them 
here? But they can’t know we are here, 
in this remote place, else they would never 
be coming up so gaily. And such a 
storm hurrying upon them, that how 
can I shut my brother’s door in the 
face, even of yonder woman, who, to 
hide some blunder in her nursing, I 
always will believe, let the blame of her 
old man’s death rest on doctor instead of 
nurse. Bella Fotheringay always was a 
coward; though one might think it 
took some courage to jilt my brother for 
the old tyrant she married. And now 
she dares to come under my poor brother’s 
roof, this woman, with the false friends 
who doubted him in the hour when friends 
should have believed in him. Isn’t that 
Tom Lester, with that Mrs. Fotheringay ? 
(She peered out of the window, furtively.) 
And little Kitty Lester, though she’s 
changed in these four years. Lame, isn’t 
she? and as white as a ghost; there must 
have been some accident. Heigho, that 


settles their coming in, I suppose! Well, 
a thunder-storm is soon over, and if I can 
manage to prevent their seeing my poor 
brother, and bringing back to him those 
hateful memories from which we flied 
away here— 


[KNOCKING HEARD: VOICES OUTSIDE. ] 


Bess. What is that they say, ‘‘ Inn?” 
They’ve missed their road. But I’ll sake 
them zm. I’ll be Bridget of the Inn. Tom 
Lester is the only one among them who 
would recognize me, and he’ll not dare to 
do it. Quick now, Bridget, to make 
ready to receive them ! 


[EXIT BESS. MORE KNOCKING—ANOTHER 
DOOR THROWN OPEN FROM OUTSIDE, AND 
YACHTING PARTY ENTER, MRS. FOTHER- 
INGAY, THE LESTERS, AND OTHERS. ] 


Mrs. F. Such a rain never descended 
upon earth, since Noah’s time! I feel 
quite Mrs. Noah myself. I hope at least 
there’s Ham in this ark of our refuge? 
(Mrs. F. hums.) 


‘«‘ Pray, what have you got for dinner, Mrs. Bond ?” 

«T’ve geese in the pantry, and ducksin the pond— 

Diddle-diddle, diddle-diddle, come and be 
killed.” 


Fine weather for young ducks, eh, my 
dear ? 


[MRS. F. SAYS THIS PATRONIZINGLY TO 
BESSIE, WHO ENTERS AS BRIDGET, IN CAP 
AND APRON. ] 


Bess. (Courtesying.) Faith, and I 
can’t tell yes that, Miss, for I never was 
that, that I can mind. 

Mrs. F. (To Lester.) Maybe, like 


Rosalind, she was an Irish rat, which she 


can hardly remember. 

Bess. But if it was for dinner ye were 
asking, maybe ’tis a bit of supper would 
be pleasing to yes. 

Mrs. F. Very pleasing, indeed ! 
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[BESS MOVES TOWARD DOOR. LESTER FOL- 
LOWS HER IN A BEWILDERED WAY. BESS 
LOOKS AT HIM AS IF SHE DID NOT KNOW 
HIM, BOBS HIM A COURTESY, AND GOES 
OUT. HE PASSES HIS HAND OVER HIS 
BROW, WITH AN AIR OF CONFUSION. ] 


Mrs. F. (Seating herself on sofa.) 
It quite promises to be a pleasant adven- 
ture, does it not? Captain Lester won’t 
you draw the curtains, to shut out that 
lightning? A thunder-storm is apt to be 
a short one, isn’t it? There isso much 
electricity in the air. Why (ooking 
closely at him) I should say you had gotten 
quite a shock yourself ! 

Les. Solhave. (Moodily.) 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


Scene II: Farm-house kitchen; Bess 
busy at kitchen table with tray; Dr. 
Marlowe entering. 


Mar. Where is your mistress, Bridget ? 
There are some people arrived out of the 
storm. Has she been in to see them? 

Bess. (Turning round, courtesies 
elaborately.) The top o’ the mornin’ to 
yes, sor! Is it my misthress? Faith, 
thin, she’s nowhere. But as for my 
masther— 


[SHE RUNS TO HIM, AND PUTS BOTH FLOURY 
HANDS ON HIS SHOULDERS. | 


Bess. Here is my master, and the best 
one in the work, for he always obeys me. 

Mar. (Laughingly.) What is it you 
want now, little one? And what is the 
meaning of this masquerade ? 

Bess. Now listen, brother mine. They 
take us for an inn. 

Mar. The dickens they do! 

Bess. Don’t mistake your author, 
brother; it’s not Dicken’s, but Gold- 
smith; and the play is ‘‘ She Stoops to 


Conquer.”’ 

Mar. And are you stooping to con- 
quer? 

Bess. Precisely. I’ve slain my man 


already. But there’s one of the wounded 
(not by me), for whom I’m sorry. She 
met with some accident or other in get- 
ting ashore from the yacht, and I’m afraid 
her ankle is badly sprained. 


THE TAKE-INN. 


Mar. Sprained? But that is serious; 
it must be looked after at once. 

Bess. (Hastily stopping him as he is 
going toward door.) But not by you, I 
am going in directly; just as soon as I 
have gotten a cup of tea for the fine lady 
of the party, whose nerves are badlyshaken, 
of course. The one who is hurt has nerve 
enough, but is quite rudely deficient in 
nerves. shall take her in hand— 

Mar. (dnterrupting, laughing.) In 
hand if you like, but just leave the foot 
tome. A sprained ankle is sometimes as 
bad as a fracture. 

Bess. But, Ralph, Ralph, wait! Sup- 
pose (hesitating) suppose they won’t want 
you, suppose they are not friendly, sup- 
pose— 

Mar. Suppose it were my worst enemy, 
Bess? It is the sprained ankle I go for, 
and I mean to get the better of that. 

Bess. But, Ralph, listen? 


[HE GOES OUT, SHUTTING DOOR BEHIND 
HIM. _ BESS WRINGS HER HANDS, SINK- 
ING INWO A CHAIR. } 


Bess. His worst enemy! Did I put 
him on his guard against her? If he 
would have stopped to listen! ButI’ma 
miserable coward ; I would not dare men- 
tion her name to him. (She starts up 
suddenly.) But there is something I wii/ 
dare; I am not afraid of his worst enemy, 
if I am afraid of him! It shall be war @ 
l’outrance between us; and if I don’t suc- 
ceed in putting her to utter rout, I shall 
deserve to hold my tongue forever, like 
that precious brother of mine. 


[SHE ATTACKS THE SUPPER-TRAY VIGOR- 
OUSLY PREPARING IT TO BE CARRIED IN 
TO THE GUESTS. | 


[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


Scene III: ‘* Living-room of the same 
Sarm-house.—Kitty on chair with injured 
foot up on stool—Mrs. Fotheringay 
founging on sofa, the men gathered about 

er. 


Mrs. F. Our landlady is as slow about 
dinner as Mrs. Bond in the nursery song. 
I wonder if she has no John Ostler to 
expedite matters? (She hums :) 
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«John Ostler, go fetch me a duckling or two— 
John Ostler, go fetch me a duckling or two— 
Call: diddle-diddle, diddle-diddle, come and 

be killed.” 


. That’s a man’s step at the door now. 
John Ostler, in good time ! 


DOOR OPENS. ENTER DR. MARLOWE. 
SENSATION—ALL RECOGNIZE HIM BUT 
KITTY LESTER. | + 


Kitty. (To Mrs. F.) What is it? 
What has happened ? 

Mar, (Advancing, but without sign 
of recognition.) Pardon me, but I was 
told that there had been an accident, and 
a doctor was needed. 

Mrs. F. Dr. Marlowe! Has this 
dreadful storm brought you here, too? 

Mar. (Dryly.) An ill-wind cer- 
tainly blew me here. But pardon me, I 
did not know Mrs. Fotheringay was the 
patient. In that case I would not presume 
to tender my services unless desired. 


[MARLOWE IS RETIRING, NO ONE VENTURING 
TO STOP HIM. KITTY, FORCING BACK A 
CRY OF PAIN, COMES FORWARD, WALKING 
WITH DIFFICULTY, AND HOLDS OUT HER 
HAND. | 


Kitty. Dr. Marlowe, I am very glad 
to see you. You don’t remember little 
Kitty Lester, I see. But you mus? re- 
member me, please. For it is I who have 
had the accident, in landing. I am so 
glad you are here ! 


[HE HOLDS HER HAND, LOOKING AT HER 
IN A BEWILDERED WAY. | 


Mar, Little Kitty! little Kitty ! 

Kit. (Glancing defiantly round on 
them all.) Little Kitty, who was always 
your friend, if you remember, Dr. Mar- 
lowe, four years ago. Though, to be sure, 
her friendship was but a small and childish 
thing, four years ago. But you will find 
it grows as well as I do, Doctor Marlowe. 
It’s a good, stout, self-willed thing of 
seventeen years now, just like Kitty Lester 
herself. 

Mar. Kitty! Kitty! 

Kit. Help me back tomy chair, please. 
Indeed, I think this wretched ankle of 
mine must be broken. ° 


[MARLOWE IS HELPING HER WHEN DOOR 
OPENS; ENTER BESSIE WITH TRAY, 
WHICH SHE SETS ON TABLE. | 


Bess. Och then, the Docthor’s got the 
startof me! And faith he’s gone straight 
to the hurted one the same as a blue- 
bottled fly goes to the hurt, or a friend to 
the sore spot in a body’s heart. 

Les. Is that the way of friends? 

Bess. (Turning her back, as if she 
did not observe him.) Iwouldn’t wonder 
would yes all be the better of a cup of tea ; 
and isn’t it proud I must be, to havesuch 
ladies to wait on in this poor place, the 
darlin’ jewels. 


[BESS BEGINS TO POUR OUT TEA—APPA- 
RENTLY BETHINKS HER OF BEST CUP AND 
SAUCER SET OUT ON MANTEL-SHELF, 
HANDS IT DOWN, POURS OUT TEA, SEEM- 
INGLY PAYING NO ATTENTION TO WHAT 
SHE IS DOING, BUT TALKING ALL THE 
TIME. | 


Bess. Sorrow bit better supper ye’d 
get at any of your grand seaside hotels 
than that I’ll be afther serving yes pres- 
ently. (Gives Mrs. Fotheringay the best 
cup, filled.) The potatoes is beautiful, 
though they do say they grow here with 
the fish-bones in them; and— 


[BESS BREAKS OFF, STARTING SUDDENLY, 
AND GOING OVER TO THE MANTEL-SHELF, 
WHERE SHE FUMBLES QUICKLY ABOUT IN 
SEARCH OF SOMETHING, THEN TURNS 
SHARPLY AND POINTS AT MRS. FOTHERIN- 
GAY, WHO HAS THE CUP TO HER LIPS. ] 


Bess. Oh, wirra, wirra, but I’m ruined 
entirely! ’Tis the wretched girl I am 
this night! Sure an’ you haven’t drunk 
that tea at all at all! (Zo Mrs. Fother- 


ingay.) 


[MRS. F. TILTS HER CUP IN THE SAUCER 
SMILINGLY, AND SHOWS IT EMPTY. ] 


Mrs. F. Sure, an’ I have that, and 
found it the foinest ever I drank, faith ! 

Bess. Oh, wirra, wirra! (Wrings her 
hands.) 


[SENSATION. MRS. F., TERRIFIED, SEIZES 
HER ARM AND SHAKES IT. | 
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Mrs. F. Speak out, girl! What is it 
you have done? 

Bess. No great harm, I hope, ma’am, 
as the docthor’s to the fore. ’Tis only I 
was forgetting the bit of arsenic for the 
rats I’d stuck away in that cup. 

Mrs. F. Arsenic! ( Wildly.) 


[CRASH OF THUNDER HEARD. MRS. F. 
FLINGS HERSELF DOWN ON HER KNEES 
TO MARLOWE. | 


Mrs. F. Ralph Marlowe! Oh, Ralph 
Marlowe, save me! 
Mar. (Sternly.) Bess, for shame! 


[ANOTHER CRASH. MARLOWE IS STOOPING 
TO RAISE HER, BUT SHE BOWS STILL 
LOWER, LIFTING HER CLASPED HANDS. | 


Mrs. F. It is all too strong for me— 
me, a poor, weak woman, whom even the 
very heavens fight against. But I’ll keep 
back nothing. Only, save me, save me, 
Ralph Marlowe! For it was not you 
who put that arsenic into the bowl of 
gruel that killed my husband. He was 
hard, hard, the old man—every one is 
hard on me! He made me go down in 
the dead of the night to the dark kitchen 
to heat the gruel; and it wanted a pinch 
of salt added, he said, and the white 
stuff in the paper on theshelf. Oh! must 
I, too, die that dreadful death of arsenic ? 
I did not mean to kill him, the hard old 
man. 

Mar. (Sternly, to Bess.) What is 
the meaning of all this?’ I am sure there 
was not the smallest fraction of a grain 
of arsenic in this house. What is the 
meaning of it, I say? 

Bess. (Crestfallen, but triumphant.) 
I should think you would see the mean- 
ing of it. I should think any one would 
see the meaning of it. (acing round to 
Lester.) It means that my brother is 
innocent of murdering this woman’s 
husband (she points to Mrs. F.), and 
that this woman is guilty—though not of 
that crime, through her unhappy mistake 


" =—yet of the crime of leaving the inno- 


cent to bear the burden of her deed. 
Mrs. F. (Hiding her face.) Yes, 

yes; that was the worst—the worst of all. 
Mar. (Lifting her to her feet.) Then 

the worst is forgiven. The more readily 
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that it has proven me one faithful little 
friend. 


[HE TAKES KITTY’S HAND ; LESTER TAKES 
BESS’. ] 


Les. Will your brother ever forgive 
me? for the sake of my sister and his? 

Bess. How did you know me? I 
thought four years and this disguise— 

Les. You thought love was blind; 
but, you see, that is a common mistake. 


[ONE OF YACHTING PARTY, WHO HAS NOT 
SPOKEN ALOUD TILL NOW, COMES FOR- 
WARD, AND SAYS: ] 


One. So this is not an inn, after all? 
Bess. Yes; itis the Take-inn of the 
nursery song. 
TABLEAU : 


[MARLOWE JOINS BESS’ AND KITTIE’S AND 
MRS, FOTHERINGAY’S HANDS, IN TOKEN 
OF FORGIVENESS—PARTY DRAW AROUND 
—BESS, WITH A COURTESY, ROLLING HER 
HANDS IN HER WHITE APRON, GOES 
TOWARD THE TRAY—HUMS : } 


‘“‘ Pray, what have you got for dinner, Mrs, Bond ?” 
[CURTAIN DOWN. ] 


[CHILDREN’S TABLEAU, FROM BROWNING’S 
PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. ] 


[DUTCH BURGHERS AND THEIR WIVES 
GROUPED IN BACKGROUND; PIED PIPER 
IN FOREGROUND, AT HEAD OF PROCES- 
SION OF CHILDREN :] 





the strangest figure ! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow, and half of red; 

And he, himself, was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes each like a pin, 

And light loose hair and swarthy skin . . . + 
And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire: 

Quoth one, ‘It’s as if my great grapdsire, 
Starting up at the trumpof Doom’s tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone.’ 


“Once more he stepped into the street, 
And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane ; 
And ere he blew three notes—such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air— 
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There wasarustling ...... 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clatter- 
ing, 

Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 

And like fowls in a barnyard when barley is 
scattering, 

Out came the children running: 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter.” 


[TABLEAU FROM MACLISE’S PAINTING OF 
MALVOLIO, TWELFTH NIGHT. ] 


Scene: Olivia's garden; Olivia seated, 
Maria attendant on her. Malvolia, * yel- 
low-stockinged” and ‘‘ cross-gartered,” 
has entered, ‘‘smiling fantastically” at 
Oxivia. 


[ACT III], SCENE 1V, TWELFTH NIGHT.] 


Twilipht. 


NINETTE M. LOWATER, 


ADING away! fading away ! 

Si Beautiful light of the dying day, 
Amethyst tints on the placid wave, 
Iris-hued clouds that the sunset gave, 
Tremulous shadows, soft and gray, 
Fading away! fading away! 


High on the hill-side the shadows creep; 
The wind is rocking the flowers to sleep; 
The soft cool rythm of waters near 

Come lightly to my listening ear, 

While from the radiant heavens, one star 
Looks down upon me from afar. 


Who has not felt the gentle power 

And holy spell of twilight’s hour? 

. Withdrawn from all the world’s unrest, 
Peace enters every troubled breast, 

And guardian angels, resting there, 

Look up to heaven and breathe a prayer! 


While vou flav. 


LONE LEE, 


Improve it while you may; 


| HIS life is transient as a dream, 


Perchance your soul, oh! child of earth, 
May soon be called away. 

A few short hours, then morning’s light 
Will flood the distant hills; 

But ere its dawn, your beating heart 
May be forever still. ; 


Before your feet, two life-paths run, 
One, broad and fair to see ; 

And, brighter than the noon-day sun, 
It’s pleasures seem to thee. 

Follow it not. Its pleasing charm 
Will cause your soul’s undoing ; 

Satanic wiles will check alarm, 
Till you are led to ruin. 


Theother is a narrow way. 
Tho’ hard to keep therein, 
Its followers few will never reach 
The final home of sin. 
Choose, wisely choose. Dread not to meet 
A mad world’s scornful frown, 
For those, who bear the cross on earth, 
In heaven will wear the crown. 














At The Wind's Till. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


get a guide, 
then?’”’ 

‘‘Tamsorry, 
sir, there are 
but two in 
the place,and 
both are en- 
gaged; they 
went out 
early this 
morning. If 
you had left 
word at the office last night that you 
wanted to go fishing to-day—”’ 

An expression of sarcasm appeared upon 
John Northrup’s face. ‘‘ Should I have 
come to this forsaken place for any other 
purpose! Well, where can I get a boat 
then; or are there only two boats in this 
part of the world, and both of them out 
Sor the day?” 

‘« There are good boats up on the pond, 
sir, if you care to go out by yourself.” 

‘¢ Very well, then,’’ Northrup said, im- 
patiently. “ Put me up some lunch while 
I get my traps, for if the bass are biting 
well I shall not come in until late, guide 
or no guide.”’ 

Laden with his fishing traps and lunch 
basket, Northrup was soon tramping along 
the dusty road. The clerk had directed 
him to turn at the old white house and 
follow the lane to the second gate, from 
where, beyond the bushes, he would see 
the boat-house on the pond. It was soon 
reached, and taking his choice of boats 
he was off, and pulling with steady strokes 
towards the bait-house at the further end 
of the pond. . 

The little deaf man, who sold the bait, 
was used to much loud chaffing from his 
customers, and was half offended at this 
silent man who impatiently flung the 
money to him, even though he pulled on 
withuut waiting for his change. 

The narrow channel that connected the 
pond with the upper lake was now soon 
reached, and after winding among the 





rocks in the shadows of the over-arching 
trees, the boat shot suddenly out on to the 
beautiful broad lake, dotted here and there 
with wooded islands, and skirted on every 
side by low green hills, while in the dis. 
tance a range of mountains showed faint 
and far—like banked up clouds against 
the cloudless sky. 

But Northrup was in no mood to notice 
the beauty of lake or mountains, brood- 
ing only as he rowed along over the strange 
disappointments that had spoiled his life. 
Most vivid among the faces that haunted 
him was that of his false friend—the man 
he had loved from boyhood, had wor- 
shipped and made his hero, and who, at 
last, availing himself of Northrup’s blind 
confidence, had cheated him of a fortune 
to enrich himself ; while firmly entrenched 
behind certain technicalities of the law, 
he was beyond the reach of justice. But 
the hour of reckoning might come, and 
Northrup ground his teeth with bitterness. 

Another haunting face was that of a fair 
woman, the one who, after coquetting 
with him through several seasons, had 
promised to become his wife. But the 
treachery of his friend had been the sig- 
nal for a stab from her white hand. She 
could not keep him bound under such 
altered circumstances ; he must feel him- 
self unfettered, for awhile at least, and 
then—ah, yes, he had learned the worth 
of her feigned regret when within a few 
months she had married a rich old man. 


What wonder that such bitter experi- « 


ences had broken him down; he still 
cursed the day when his illness left him 
to face a future utterly without hope, or 
belief in man or woman. His physician 
had finally ordered him away; had sent 
him off, in fact, like a school-boy, and so 
he had drifted up among these lakes and 
hills in his solitary quest of health. 

He stopped rowing at last and began 
to fit his rod together, and soon his bitter 
mood was forgotten in the angler’s plea- 
surable excitement, as he watched the sud- 
den windings of the lively bass that bent 
his light rod nearly double in his efforts 
to get free. 
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Meanwhile the sky had changed, and 
innumerable clouds were drifting across 
the heavens, while off in the West a curi- 
ous funnel-shaped mass was darkly out- 
lined against the blue. It seemed to hang 
immovable for awhile, and then with in- 
credible swiftness came whirling on. 

‘¢ By jove, a cyclone,’’ muttered North- 
up, hastily dropping his rod to raise the 
anchor, while he glanced around for the 
nearest island on which to seek shelter. 
Then a curious apathy came over him. 
‘“‘If my hour has come, why /ry to escape.”’ 
The thought was hardly formed before 
the storm had struck the edge of the lake, 
and came sweeping on like a wall of 
water that shut everything out from 
sight. Instinct prompted him to seize the 
oars, but even as he did so, something 
solid seemed to strike him, lift him, and 
beat him down. He was hurled into the 


“ water, caught up again and carried on- 


ward like a leaf tossed hither and thither 
at the will of the wind. All grew black 
before him, and with the thought ‘‘ This 
then is death,’’ oblivion came, and the 
furious storm swept on. 


II. 


Northrup came to himself staring with 
wide open eyes at the lovely face that 
bent with tender solicitude above him. 

‘‘Is it Heaven?’’ he murmured, with 
strange perplexity. 

An irrepressible smile dimpled the sym- 
pathetic face, andasweet voice said in ac- 
cents of unmistakable relief, ‘‘ No indeed, 
you are in the camp on Round Island. 
Don’t try to talk, I will tell you how it 
happened. You were caught out on the 
lake in the cyclone, do you remember? 
And the wind which dashed your boat to 
pieces, and left such ruin in its path, 
saved you as if by a miracle, for it carried 
you bodily over the water, and left you 
at our very door.”’ 

He started up, but fell back again ex- 
hausted. ‘Is it over yet?”’ 

‘The storm? Why it only lasted for 
a few minutes, and it came three days ago.”’ 

‘« Three days! Have I been here ever 
since ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, sir! You must not get excited ; 
perhaps I have done wrong to tell you. 
Your head was cut and bruised, and you 
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have not been yourself; but now you are 
so much better, and soon you will be 
quite well. Please take this broth I have 
brought you, and then try to sleep again. 
When you wake, call ‘Mary,’ and I 
shall hear.” 

In spite of his confused astonishment 
Northrup soon fell asleep, and woke again 
feeling wonderfully, refreshed, and in- 
clined at first to believe it alla dream, 
but his strange surroundings, and the 
pretty face of his nurse looking in at the 
half-open door convinced him of its truth. 

‘¢ T am ready for more revelations,” he 
said, whimsically. ‘* Whose camp is this, 
and to whom am I indebted for the three 
days’ care, which has undoubtedly saved 
my life?’”’ 

The pretty face flushed a little as she 
answered. ‘It is our camp, sir, and 
Charlie and I have taken care of you.’’ 

‘¢ Who is Charlie? ”’ 

‘¢ My brother, and he is such a manly 
boy—nearly fourteen now. We are alone 
this summer, for Cousin Sarah could not 
come with us as usual, because Aunt Janet 
is too feeble now to be left alone.’’ 

Northrup sighed. ‘‘Ah, Mary! you 
and Charlie might have done better had 
you left me to perish in the storm. No 
one cares what becomes of me now, and I, 
least of all.’’ 

A look of grieved surprise appeared on 
the sweet young face. ‘‘ But, sir, surely 
you must have friends.” 

An expression of sarcasm crossed his 
face. ‘*I had a friend once,’’ he said, 
bitterly. ‘*Oh, no! he is not dead, but 
worse, for he betrayed me and robbed me, 
blind fool that I was! And the woman 
who promised to marry me cheated me, 
too, and threw me over. These were my 
friends! Do you think I have found life 
so sweet that I can be very thankful for 
being brought back to the remembrance 
of such happiness ?’’ 

Tears were in her eyes. ‘‘ Have you 
no sister? She would love you so dearly— 
a sister’s love is true, in spite of all the 
world.”’ 

He sank back with a strange sensation 
in his throat and an unfamiliar mist be- 
fore his eyes. Ina moment he held out 
his hand, though with still averted face. 

‘‘T wish I Aad a sister like you, you 
are an angel ! and I will try to be grateful 
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to you. But you must not wait upon me 
any more. Send Charlie to me, please, 
and by-and-by I will get up, though I am 
afraid I cannot get away from here to-day ; 
but I will not tax your kindness longer 
than I can help.’’ 

‘¢ But, indeed, you are welcome to 
stay as long as you wish, and you must 
not think of leaving until you are guite 
strong.” 

A pitiful smile appeared on his face 
when Mary had gone. Had she no 
parents—no friends to take care of her, 
that she was allowed to stay, with only a 
boy-brother for protection, in a lonely 
camp like this. He, a perfect stranger, 
had been admitted without a question, 
and nursed with tender care. She had 
not even asked his name, and he thought 
with shame of the bitterness with which 
he had made his uncalled-for rev- 
elations of the past. He knew that she 
was innocent and good from every word 
that she had spoken, and from every ex- 
pression of her sweet young face. But 
how utterly trusting she was, and ignorant 
of the ways of the cruel hard world. 
Thank God, he could respect such angelic 
purity, and hold it at its own high worth. 

His reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of the boy, who soon imparted 
all of their short history to Northrup, in a 
sudden burst of confidence. They were 
Mary and Charlie Brown—orphans, and 
supported by their elder brother who 
lived in a distant city, and whom they 
seldom saw. In winter they lived in 
Salem with their aunt and cousin, and he 
went to school; but in summer they 
always came up to the camp, though this 
was the first time they had ever been 
allowed to come alone. They had got 
along ‘‘ first-rate,’? he said, but still 
Cousin Sarah wrote that she felt anxious, 
and meant to join them soon. 

The next few days seemed to Northrup 
like an idyllic dream, and he grew to 
dread the hour when his returning strength 
would leave him no excuse to linger in 
the camp. His morbid bitterness was 
gone, and in its stead had come a vision 
of happiness, born of Mary’s girlish in- 
nocence and grace. What tender solici- 
tude she had shown for the stranger who, 
by the caprice of the whirlwind, had been 
thrown wounded at her door, and he 


fancied the capacity for true unchangin 
love, lay in the yet untroubled depths of 
her clear maiden eyes. 

The day came when honor and man- 
hood demanded that he should go, and 
still he lingered, though not without a 
pang of self-reproach. Why did he lack 
the resolution to leave her now, when it 
was only that he might return to win her 
openly, if he could, in the proper time 
and place, instead of staying to take pos- 
session of her heart by stealth? But a 
vague foreboding now haunted him, that 
if he left her it would be forever. 

They were under the trees together in 
front of the camp, and he was watching 
Mary’s face as she spoke tenderly of her 
absent elder brother, and wondering 
enviously if he could ever expect to share 
the wealth of love she lavished upon him. 

From time to time he had noticed that 


a little boat was approaching the island ° 


from across the lake, and the directness 
of its course made him dread an intrusion 
from the outsideworld. Suddenly Charlie 
ran past them, crying joyously, ‘‘ Molly, 
here’s brother Hal himself !’’ 

Northrup watched their glad surprise 
and affectionate greetings with a smile, 
which changed to a look of dismay a 
moment later when he saw the stranger’s 
face. ; 

‘‘ Henry Ellery,’’ he murmured; ‘‘ im- 
possible! Ah—his half-sister was ‘ little 
Molly,’ and his brother—fool, that I did 
not guess who they were before !”” 

Ellery now caught sight of him stand- 
ing stern and forbidding under the arch- 
ing trees, and he started violently, while 
his face grew ashen as he stammered, 
‘* You? Great heavens—what is this !” 

The old, bitter smile returned to North- 
rup’s lips. 


‘‘You hardly expected to find me - 


here.” 

‘‘You were reported drowned,"’ said 
Ellery, hoarsely. 

Northrup started involuntarily ; then 
he went on in a cold, sarcastic tone— 
‘‘A natural mistake, since I was caught 
in the cyclone, aad since then have made 
no sign. How pleased you seem to find 
the report untrue? Will it add to your 
pleasure to hear that your sister’s care is 
all that saved me, and that her roof has 
been my shelter ever since ?”’ 
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Mary stood looking from one to the 
other with strange anxiety. 

“You know each other—but are not 
friends. Harry, what does it mean ?” 

Northrup turned, and, with a sharpness 
that chilled her heart, said quickly: 

‘J will tell you what it means. I 
spoke once of the false friend who had 
cheated me—the incarnation of selfish- 
ness, deceit, and treachery. Well, your 
brother is that man.’’ 

“Oh, it cannot be true; there is some 
dreadful mistake. Harry, speak and tell 
him that it was not you.” 

“John Northrup can only thank him- 
wif for whatever happened. The law holds 
me blameless, as he has proved—’’ But 
Ellery spoke with painful effort and white 








lips. 

“ That for the law!’’ said Northrup, 
withasneer. ‘* You are a villian, and, 
though the law cannot reach you, I swear 
Iwill bring you low, cost what it may. 
And to this I will devote the life your 
sister saved.”’ 

With a low, despairing cry Mary held 
her hands out towards him— 

“Have pity; forgive,” she faltered, 
_ swaying forward, fell senseless at his 


Ellery bent over her with a groan, while 
Northrup looked down at them for one 
brief moment, and then hastened down 
to the shore. 

In the boat in which Ellery had come, 
he pulled steadily away; and it seemed 
years since the day he had traversed the 
lake before. 

When he entered the little hotel the 
clerk turned pale at the unexpected ap- 


‘I parition. 


‘‘Come, man,” said Northrup, im- 
patiently; ‘*I am not a ghost.”’ 

‘¢But we had given you up for lost, sir ; 
how did you escape ?’’ 

‘¢T was blown ashore, and came to life 
in a camp. Come, what has been done 
with my things ?”’ 

‘‘One of your friends was here from 
the city this very day, sir, making in- 
quiries. He said your things were to be 
packed up and kept until he sent us fur- 
ther instructions.”’ 

‘¢Vulture !’’ muttered Northrup. ‘*‘When 
does the next train leave this accursed 
place?’’ 
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‘¢In an hour, sir; but you won’t think 
of going to-day? Your friend will be 
back here to-morrow. His name is El- 
lery, sir.”’ 

‘¢ You can say, if he returns—which I 
do not think he will—that I have gone, 
but that I am looking forward to meeting 
him again some day, and he will find me 
the most active dead man it has ever been 
his luck to meet. Now, show me a room, 
and send me my traps; but be sure to 
have the porter come for them in time to 
catch the train.” 


III. 


Upon reaching the city, Northrup went 
straight to one of his father’s old friends, 
a man whose shrewdness had led to the 
accumulation of a vast fortune, and whom 
Northrup had shunned ever since the ship- 
wreck of his own affairs. 

‘¢ Well, John, what do you want ?”’ was 
the old man’s greeting. 

‘¢] want a chance,’’ said Northrup, go- 
ing directly to the point. ‘‘ You know 
that my inheritance has all been fooled 
away from me by a man I trusted. I want 
a chance now to retrieve myself and to 
crush him, and you can give it to me, if 
you will. Iam wide awake at last, and 
not likely to be cheated a second time.”’ 

*¢So you want me to advance the capi- 
tal, and take all the risks—for you can 
give me nosecurity; that’s a business-like 
proposition to begin with!’’ Northrup 
bit his lip, and the old man watched him 
keenly. ‘I believe you are awake,’’ he 
said, at last, ‘‘and, moreover, I like your 
spirit. I am an old fool, to take the risk, 
but I’ll do it. Not for your sake, you 
dog, either, but because your grandfather 
gave me my start in life.’’ 

For five years Northrup gave every wak- 
ing thought and his whole energy to his 
business; alert and watchful, and crowned 
with unlooked-for success. And now prin- 
cipal and interest had been repaid to his 
shrewd old friend, and he was free to fol- 
low out the purpose for which the fortune 
had been necessary—the purpose of hunt- 
ing Henry Ellery down. 

If ever the gentle face of Mary appeared 
to him, as if to plead for her erring brother, 
he put it resolutely away; and it seemed 
as if his deadly hatred had left no room 
in his heart for either tenderness or pity. 
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One stormy, winter’s night Northrup 
was on the B. express, and, fast as the 
train rushed on through the driving wind 
and sleet, his thoughts outstripped the 
engine’s speed, and were already at their 
goal. If to-morrow’s negotiations met 
with his usual success, then Henry Ellery 
would be completely in his power at last. 
One-by one Northrup had gathered up 
each thread, until he held the entire web 
in which Ellery was hopelessly entangled. 
He had been in difficulties of late, and it 
seemed as if some relentless fate were 
bent upon his ruin; but he had yet to 
learn whose hand was bringing him down. 

A shrill whistle from the engine rose 
above the shrieking blast, and the train 
stopped with a suddenness that brought 
most of the passengers to their feet. Men 
with lanterns were seen running forward. 
Something was evidently wrong; and 
Northrup got out into the storm, with 
other of the passengers, and stopped a 
train hand, who came running back, to 
find out what was the matter. 

‘« The wind tore down a telegraph pole 
just in front of the down train as it was 
coming on at fullspeed. It’s gone over 
the embankment, and is an awful wreck.”’ 

Northrup ran forward to give what 
help he could, and, though the furious 
wind almost carried him off his feet, he 
struggled bravely on. The sights and 
sounds that soon met his eye were past 
description. The work of rescue had 
been gallantly begun; but some of the 
victims they had laid upon the embank- 
ment were already past all help, while 
shrieks of agony and dying groans min- 
gled with the howling of the storm. 
Fire was now beginning to add its hor- 
rors to the scene—one end of the wreck 
was already in a blaze, and it would be 
impossible to prevent the flames from 
spreading in such a gale. 

Northrup saw one poor fellow lying 
half buried in the débris where the heat 
was already scorching, and, seizing a bar 
of iron, with g Herculean effort he lifted 
the weight that was crushing the victim’s 
breast. 

‘« Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” 
saith the.Lord. 

The words seemed surging in his ears 
with the shrieking blast. He stooped to 
lay the man he had rescued in a place of 
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safety, when their eyes met, and in the 
lurid glare he saw the faceof Henry Ellery, 

It seemed to Northrup, for one crush- 
ing instant, as if his own evil desire for 
revenge had brought Ellery to this, and 
he was dumb with horror and remorse. 
Before he could recover himself Ellery 
had spoken, but the well-remembered 
tones were changed with agony. 

‘‘T am brought low enough before you 
now; even you—could wish me—no 
worse end.” 

‘¢ Harry, don’t speak like that,” cried 
Northrup, overcome by the recollections 
that came crowding in upon him. Blot 
out these last, miserable years. We were 
boys together—friends. God knows I 
would change places with you if I could!” 

‘¢ John,—you can—/orgive.”’ 

‘‘ Forgive! Oh, Harry, I need forgive- 
ness more than you! It seems as if my 
wickedness had brought you here. Help, 
there; is there no physician among all 
these men?’”’ 

‘¢T am past help—dying; and Mary—” 

‘* Mary ! My God, is she in the burn- 
ing wreck?” 

‘* No, safe—at home. I shall not see 
her again. Tell her gently, John; she 
loved me, in spite—of all.’’ 

A sob rose in Northrup’s throat, and 
Mary’s face-—the tender, piteous face he 
had so resolutely tried to banish from his 
mind—rose like a star before him. If he 
had listened to her appeal five years ago, 
how different their lives might all have 
been, and Harry might not now be dying 
here— 

‘¢ Take me back to her, and tell her— 
you saved me—from burning to death. 
I want her to know—that you forgave 
me; that I died here, in your arms. She 
must watch over Charlie—and tell him 
how—lI failed; he must be—an upright 
man. ‘Tell her—I loved her—always.”’ 

‘¢ Harry, I love her, too; but by my 
wretched wickedness and folly I have lost 
all hope of ever winning her to be my 
wife.”’ 

Ellery’s dying eyes looked eagerly up 
into the face that was bending over him. 

‘¢It may mot be too late; thank God, 
it ¢s not! for she loves you, John, and 
my worst punishment has been—the 
knowledge—that through me—her life— 
was spoiled.”’ 
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The Woice that Blent. 


LILLIAN A. NORTH. 


ND may that peace which passeth 
understanding, rest and remain 
with you now and 
ever.” The choir 
rolled out ‘‘ Amen,”’ 
and the minister, according to his custom, 
left the pulpit to mingle with his flock. Did 
he bring with him some of that heavenly 
balm he had been so earnestly beseeching, 
that the congregation -felt a thrill of hap- 
piness at the touch of his hand, a light- 
heartedness beam from his eye ? 

Slowly descending the gallery stairs, 
hand in hand came a young man and 
woman. 

“‘Eunita,we too must speak to the min- 
ister before we go.”’ 

She drew her hand from his with a 
little waywardness. ‘‘Why should you 
call me by that name ?”’ 

‘‘Does it not please you?’’ and for a 
moment the brave blue of his eye was 
dimmed. ‘It only belongs to a song, 
Marian, but it pleased my fancy, as songs 
are perhaps too apt to do.” 

And just then the preacher took a hand 
of each, and his benevolent, full bearded 
countenance smiled on the bright manly 
form of Allen Dalston, and met the glance 
of the young blue eyes with pleasure un- 
disguised. But the smile gave place to 
an anxious look as he turned to Marian. 
In the curves of her slight figure was 
promise of a grace beyond that of lowly 
station. The girlish face was marked 
already with a proud discontent, and the 
glance of her full brown eye was more 
inquisitorial than kindly, while the criti- 
cal curve of the fine cut mouth spoiled, 
for the minister at least, her words of 
greeting. But he spoke to both with his 
usual fondness. 

‘‘My young friends, we are indebted 
more each passing week for your vocal 
services. Your voices are in perfect har- 
mony. I hope to see your lives blend as 
fully, as completely in the years to come.’’ 

Allen turned with a look of happiness 
to his Marian, but the words of the min- 
ister had started a train of thought ill- 
suited to her lover’s feelings. She was 






weighing the prospects of life with Allen, 
with a cool analysis that was cruel, and 
the balance in his favor diminished as 
they passed the outside portals of the 
humble chapel door. 

‘‘ Eunita—”’ 

‘¢ That nameagain.’”’ She turned away 
half angry, at the thrill it roused. It’s 
sound was melting music from the young 
man’s lips. 

‘You will come home by the river-side 
this evening ?”’ 

‘*No, it’s too far, and will tire me for 
to-morrow. Allen, it sounds so foolish 
to ask fer long walks, and call me by pet 
names now. Our engagement is not a 
thing of yesterday.” 

‘¢ But the more we know each other—’’ 

‘Yes, yes. I know what you would 
say, but I do not like you to make such— 
such an exhibition always, or look at me 
and smile every time I come near. I 
know without-that, and people must think 
us babies.”’ 

‘‘ Babies are happier than cynics, Ma- 
rian.”’ 

‘‘If I am a cynic, and you prefer a 
baby,” said the girl with a cold glance, 
‘‘find one, Allen. The change would 
satisfy me.”’ 

‘¢ Marian, Marian, what are you saying? 
You know I will never give you up.”’ 

The anxiety in his tone flattered her 
pride, but it made her none the less anxi- 
ous to triumph more, so with a cool good- 
night she dismissed him. 

Young girls forget sometimes that their 
power over one man though unlimited, 
may, nevertheless, be abused to bring 
about a ruin into which they fall. True 
hearts are rare—and still more rarely 
valued at their inestimable price. 

Marian Ainsworth was a poor young 
dressmaker, considered by many of her 
friends and acquaintances to be a supe- 
rior girl in her station, and, it is easy to 
see, assured of the fact herself. Marian 
was not always plying the needle at her 
humble home, but more often busy at 
various rich houses, where the costly sur- 
roundings and luxurious appointments 























fostered her superior (?) tastes, and made 
her own position in life seem poor and 
insufficient. Allen, at the best, could only 
make her mistress of such a home as her 
own parents kept, and the prospect of 
such a future seemed bare. She was a 
poor, hard-working girl, and she wanted 
to be something more. The words of 
a thoughtless woman of fashion whom 
she had habited with clothes admirably 
adorned by her clever needle, had 
helped to foster Marian’s discontent. 
‘¢A girl with such pretty eyes, manners 
and speech as yourself, Miss Ainsworth, 
should marry well.’ 

‘“‘Tam going away for a time,” said 
Allen, when they met again, but he did 
not refer by word or deed to the pain 
she had given him on Sunday evening. 
‘‘T can earn more away from this quiet 
little village, and lay something in store 
to make life pleasanter when you give 
yourself tome.’’ He purposely refrained 
from endearing epithets, made his con- 
versation as plain and practical as possi- 
ble, and only took her hand for one short 
moment when he said good-by. 

Marian was herself cognizant of the 
change in his manner, and looked up at 
him wonderingly, when he dropped her 
hand. 

‘‘You understand, of course,’’ she 
said, in a forced voice, ‘‘how much I 
shall miss you; but we must write each 
other.”’ 

He turned his fine blue eyes upon her 
for amoment, and Marian expected one 
of the old outburts of tenderness, but, in- 
stead, he murmured: ‘‘Yes; I will send 
you my address. See my mother some- 
times, Marian,’’ and was gone. 

She did miss him in the days that fol- 
lowed, and in his letters there was not 
quite what there had been in his presence. 
It never occurred to Marian to analyze 
her own messages to him. She was never 
effusive. Her letters were colder than 
her manner. 

But she did not neglect his mother. 
Mrs. Dalston was a sweet, Jefité, litle 
woman. Allen had her beautiful blue 
eyes, and there the resemblance ended. 
She welcomed Marian as a daughter, and, 
to do her justice, the young girl liked her 
for her own sake, though she felt ill at 

- ease and bored when the mother spoke of 
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her only son, as fond mothers are apt to 
do. Unconsciously, Mrs. Dalston thy 
possessed the power to arouse Marian’s 
discontented, critical side, and injure the 
hopes of her son. There was another who 
also had the power to disturb Miss Aing. 
worth’s serenity. It was the minister oj 
the little chapel where she and her 
lover had always blent their voices in the 
humble choir. The preacher missed 
Allen’s handsome form, and the choir 
was uninteresting without that melting 
tenor. So he, too, was apt to speak in 
the unguarded language of friendship of 
the absent, and thus to jar on Marian’s 
peculiar prejudices, and dislike to effu- 
sion. * 

‘¢ What was it that he kept from me?” 
she asked herself. ‘* Something that he 
has made visible to his admirers,” never 
dreaming that one’s inner self destroys 
the clearness of one’s vision. 


* * * * * * *K & 


One of Miss Ainsworth’s patrons, in- 
terested in the young girl’s appearance, 
and anxious to secure the services of so 
good. a seamstress, made her a flattering 
offer. 

‘IT would like to engage you all the 
time,’’ she said, ‘* but you cannot tell yet 
how it would suit you. Suppose you come 
and stay in the house all summer, and if 
you feel satisfied with the trial, we will 
take you away to our winter quarters. We 
shall not overwork you, and you will have 
an opportunity to go home as often.as you 
like.”’ 

So Marian went to live at one of the 
grand houses it had been her delight to 
wish for, and gradually her old associa- 
tions fell from her as a cloak. Her letters 
to Allen were fewer, ard the thought of 
him almost distasteful. 

Her mistress and the young ladies of 
the house made much of her, and it 
seemed to Marian she had never been 
anything save one of them. Her pretty 
voice was as often called into recognition 
in the handsome drawing-rooms as her 
taste and ingenuity in the sewing-room. 

‘*Come and join us at dinner this 
evening, Miss Ainsworth. An evening 
dress never satisfies me till you have seen 
it in wear and approved it.’” This was a 
common request. 
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So Marian went down in her soft gray 
gown, with just a glimmer of shapely 
wrists and throat visible, and with her 
abundance of soft, silken locks dressed in 
a way that no one could imitate, since no 
one had Marian’s wealth of hair. 

At dinner, a middle-aged gentleman, 
Mr. Lambreth, took charge of her. He 
was not very handsome, but possessed the 
polish that Marian had grown accustomed 
to, and was very attentive. Very soon 
after dinner he joined her and Mrs. Win- 
some in the drawing-room, where they 
sat, comfortably chatting about that lady’s 
costume. 

‘¢ Make the most of your time,” the 
lady whispered, playfully, as she saw who 
approached them. ‘‘Mr. Lambreth is a 
bachelor and immensely rich.” 

Mrs. Winsome retired, and Mr. Lam- 
breth found no one in the alcove save 
Marian. 

‘¢ Has Miss Ainsworth no fondness for 
society that I find her alone,’’ he asked, 
in soft, well-bred tones. ‘‘I expected to 
find such a charming young lady sur- 
rounded with admirers.’ 

‘¢It is hardly time for the gentlemen to 
seek the drawing-room,’’ said Marian, a 
little mischievously. 

‘¢T am glad to have forestalled them,’’ 
said Mr. Lambreth, as he took a seat be- 
side her; and somehow he managed to 
continually forestall them the evening 
through, even in the matter of assisting 
with Marian’s music-sheets when she sang. 

He remained a guest at Mrs. Winsome’s 
for an indefinite time, and Marian met 
him each day. On one occasion he found 
his way to the little chapel to hear her 
sing, and then walked home with her 
along that very river-side where Allen 
had been pleased to lead her; but Marian 
thought not of him now. 

‘‘T have paid Mrs. Winsome a much 
longer visit than I intended,’’ Mr. Lam- 
breth said, as they strolled together along 
the pleasant way, ‘‘ for which, mydear Miss 
Ainsworth, you are entirely accountable.” 

Marian started, not so much with sur- 
prise, as with a natural nervousness. The 
green banks sloped to the water’s edge, 
just as when, in that season a year back, a 
strong, tall, manly form had strolled beside 
her, atingling joy within his yeathful veins. 
Yet the absent hardly crossed her thoughts 


at that moment. About her senses was 
the glamor of silk-curtained alcoves, vel- 
vet-covered floors, art-adorned galleries 
and halls, and all the refined, softly- 
breathing, softly-moving luxuries and 
appointments of wealth. What had Allen 
to do with these evidences of a superior 
taste? Ah, what, indeed! 

‘‘And the happy termination of my 
visit,’? continued Mr. Lambreth, ‘‘ de- 
pends, too, entirely on Miss Ainsworth. 
I am not a young man, or a very romantic 
one, but I own now to a deep-seated desire 
to make one woman my wife—that one is 
beside me now.”’ 

The graceful figure of Marian in its 
summer gown of white paused, and the 
brown eyes that were Allen’s pride bent 
to the shimmering river. Certainly this 
was the calm, well-bred sort of wooing 
she had always argued for, and now that 
the subject was opened it did not ruffle 
her in the least. 

‘¢ Marian, I may call you Marian, I can 
give you all that wealth will buy, and my 
own «lasting affection. What I cannot 
give you is the youth that would be fit 
mate for your‘own tender years of woman- 
hood. And, my dear, I leave the rest 
entirely with you, neither wishing to 
hasten your decision, if it please you to 
withhold it, or delay it, if you feel you 
can give me my answer now.” 

And Marian said, in a low but steady 
voice, ‘I thank you for your confidence, 
and am willing to trust my whole future 
in your hands.’’ She held out trembling 
fingersto him. He took the hand, placed 
it upon his arm, and smiled benignly on 
her. They continued their walk, and the 
soft breeze played with the scent of the 
flowers and the shimmering ripples, as if 
no vow had been broken that day—no 
noble heart trampled with disdain. 


* * * * * * * x 


Miss Ainsworth had written her letter 
of explanation to Allen Dalston, and 
given him in all honesty the extent of the 
bitter truth. ‘I will not trust such mes- 
sages as have passed between us to the 
post,” she wrote. ‘‘ When you return, 
perhaps you will come to me and receive 
them with your own hands.”’ 

Months and months had fled since then, 
and the stipulated length of her engage- 
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ment was drawing toaclose. Still had she 
received no word from her former lover, 
nor had any other, since that fatal letter 
winged its bitter tidings toa faithful heart. 

The sweet, gentle mother, worn with 
anxious waiting for tidings of her boy, put 
aside at last her pride and resentment, and 
sought Marian to see what she could 
learn. But Marian knew nothing, and 
sent the little, old lady away, realizing for 
the first time the barrier she had built 
with her own hands between them. 

There came news at last; but not to 
Miss Ainsworth. His mother broke the 
seal and read with pain-stifled heart : 


DEAR MOTHER :—Because of broken faith 
(may God forgive me), I have broken faith with 
you, I know what it means for a young man to 
go to the dogs, and now I am ill—too ill they 
say to live. I would like to come home, but I 
dare not, ALLEN, 


But before a week had passed he was at 
home, a wreck of his former self, with 
nothing to remind a dear anxious face of 
her boy, save his brave blue eyes that grew 
so desperate at times, and softened the 
succeeding moments to thank a mother 
for her love. Gradually he recovered 
some measure of strength under her care, 
and hope—the hope of youth—entered 
his breast again. Perhaps, after all, he 
would not die. Despite his past wild life 
of months, God might spare him to live 
for his mother. 

Of his return, Marian, as yet knew 
nothing. Under the new change in her 
prospects, Mrs. Winsome had desired to 
make her stay that of a guest. But there 
was a spark of independence in Miss 
Ainsworth. She preferred to continue her 
duties till such time as she left them as 
the mistress of Mr, Lambreth’s magnificent 
home. The months had passed in a sort 
of vague anticipation that was not un- 
pleasant. Only when Allen’s mother had 
come to her for news of her son did 
Marian’s heart sink within her, and a 
vague dread of worse to come possess her. 

On that last Sunday before her wedding 
she repaired to the little chapel, where, 
during Allen’s long absence, her voice had 
been accustomed to lead all the hymns. 
Absorbed in her own thoughts she noted 
not the return of the shadow of a former 
man, nor saw a wan, pale face beneath fair 
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chestnut curls look out upon her from 
unchanged blue eyes. Not till on the 
breathless congregation the harmony of 
their blent voices fell did Marian know 
of his presence. A quick flashing glance 
in his direction, and a deadly faintness 
threatened to overcome her. With a 
desperate, frightened effort she strove with 
her failing voice to carry the strain to the 
end. So many were present who knew 
her it would never do to fail. Mr. Lam- 
breth’s eyes were on her, as those of Mrs, 
Winsome. And she did not fail. 

After service Mrs. Winsome beset the 
minister for an introduction to the young 
man with the charming tenor voice. 
‘¢ You must come and sing for us,’’ she 
said, offering her hand to Allen. ‘We 
are so fond of vocal music, and your voice 
harmonizes so wonderfully with Miss 
Ainsworth’s. Promise you will come 
soon, for Marian goes away in a week's 
time.’’ Allen made excuses on the plea 
of his health, but Mrs. Winsome was not 
to be dismayed. She attacked Marian, 
and insisted, if she knew the young man, 
on her using her personal influence. So 
Miss Ainsworth, with an aching heart, 
penned an urgent note to Allen, and made 
it, as excuse, an opportunity for exchang- 
ing tokens of a past friendship neither 
could continue, 

So Allen came, still weak and thin, and 
pale, but handsome as a young god. The 
strong, hardy, dauntless presence, as she 
had once known it, would have left but 
slight trace on Marian, but at sight of 
him reduced and weakened, she knew at 
last she had a heart and it belonged to 
him. Bitter awakening on the eve of her 
marriage with another! She received 
him alone. 

‘¢ Allen!” she cried, taking one glad 
step forward, and then retreating under 
the bitter check of remembrance. 

He strode towards her, and for one in- 
stant the words of a song he had rendered 
so oft in his melting tenor rose with the 
flashing inspiration of memory to his lips: 


“«Eunita, Eunita, ask thy sou/ if we should 


part, 
Eunita, Eunita, lean thou on my heart!’ ” 
* * * * * * * 


The name that had once annoyed her 
sense of dignity—the voice that had spoken 
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tootenderly! Both were ecstatic music 
now. And before the voice had ceased, 
the two young people found themselves 
in each other’s arms. 


#Eunita, Eunita, ask thy sou/ if we should part.” 


He did not whisper or speak the words 
now. He sang them in a voice that 
thrilled her heart. 

But a2 moment, and she had broken 
fom him, and the next glance revealed 
his Marian indeed but changed and en- 
throned amidst all the splendor and evi- 
dence of wealth that could but be dis- 
tant from him all through his life. He 
reeled backward from her, and caught 
wildly at a chair for support. Why had 
she brought him here to torture him? 

As if divining his thoughts she beck- 
oed him gently to a seat, and handed 
him from a pocket in her gown a packet. 
His own hand-writing stared back in 
empty, rejected, useless sentiments from 
those old letters. With a smothered cry, 
he cast them into the fire upon the hearth. 

*¢ And mine?”’ she asked, tremulously. 

He gave her three little notes and that 
lst bitter letter—the story of her broken 
faith. She threw them also into the flames. 

‘‘ Thave only this now,”’ he said slowly 
and chokingly, ‘‘ you will let me keep 
it,” and he produced a withered bunch 
of violets. She had worn them the day 
she promised to be his, and gave them 
with her vow. 


% * * * * * - 


In other scenes he did not learn to for- 
get her, but grew familiar with another 
voice that blent with his in another choir, 
not quite so sweetly but stronger and more 
faithfully. With partially returning 
health, and some measure of life’s en- 


joyment, past bitterness grew softened in | 


the wear. The ordinary little girl, who 
sang beside him now awakened kinder 
feelings toward womankind. And then 
he had his mother. 

He went to her one Sunday morn be- 
fore service, and kissed the sweet tiny 
face where the faint roses of her girlhood 
were stamped even to old age. 

‘¢ Ada is a good girl, mother.’’ 

‘Yes, my boy.” 
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‘¢I think she loves me. I can give her 
what is left of me, and be grateful as a 
dog for what Providence is pleased to be- 
stow.”’ 

So he took the kindly little girl to him- 
self, and half cheated himself into the 
belief that he was happy with his Topsy, 
as he called her. 

But the snatch of better health was but 
a freak of his dread disease—courted un- 
der the madness that followed Marian’s 
broken promise. He fell ill again, and 
with his strength went their subsistence. 

It was then that his Topsy proved her 
devotion. She took the place of bread- 
winner, and was happy even in his fading 
smiles. 

Through the long twilight of that last 
summer’s evening, they were together 
singing his favorite hymns—the exquisite 
melting tones cleaving to the skies— 
the stronger, the more thrilling for the 
impending change, till sobs choked the ut- 
terance of his faithful little helpmate, 
and he ceased his singing to console. 

‘‘Never mind, Topsy. ‘We shall 
meet again, in the sweet bye-and-bye.’ ”’ 


* * * * * * x* 


He was carried to that humble little 
chapel of familiar by-gone days, to re- 
ceive his last benediction from the man 
of peace who had blessed his full, liv- 
ing, breathing manhood. 

The minister’s funeral service was in- 
coherent—his task heavy, for he could 
only remember him in the pride of youth 
and beauty. 

‘¢ «He is not dead, but sleeping.’ That 
peace is his which passeth understanding.”’ 

A heartrending cry broke the silence, 
and a woman’s fainting form fell at the 
feet of mourners gathered near. 

It was not Topsy, no. She was as yet 
only striving to realize the blow. Upon 
this woman the blow had fallen—the 
dread responsibility of a wasted life fell 
on the young and beautiful shoulders of 
Marian Lambreth. Not all the wealth of 
ages, the glittering dross of worlds, the 
tenderness of an unloved though unsus- 
pecting husband, could ease the burden of 
what was only now—a memory—but, one 
fraught with the account of a human life. 
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The Close of Summer. 


OU have been 
away all sum- 
mer, and now 
you are getting 
ready to go 
home. Right 
gladly would 
you take with 
you, if possible, 
the souvenirs of 
the mountain, 
country, or sea- 
shore, where 

you have spent the glad summer weeks to 

brighten your home in the city, and to 
recall the pleasant scenes through which 
you have passed. 

Pressed leaves, ferns, dried flowers, and 
fluffy grasses, while easy to obtain, are yet, 
when they are taken home, apt to become 
dull in color as they lose their freshness, 
and, after a few weeks, they stand in 
one’s rooms, merely as collectors of dust 
and melancholy reminders of how beauti- 
ful the summer was, and how glad the 
days which are no more. 

In some sections of the country, notably. 
that region around the lakes, the foliage 
which grows in such luxuriance, keeps its 
color nicely, and the leaves, if merely 
gathered and pressed between newspa- 


pers, will be as bright in January as they” 


were when the first September chill began 


to turn them to a golden russet. 


At the sea-shore, seaweed, which is 
easily obtainable, and, also, pretty shells 
may be gathered to start an aquarium, or 
to make a little rockery in one corner of 
the living-room, where, embedded around 
the roots of ferns and shade-loving fronds, 
they will help to keep summer in the 
home all the year round. 

The country, while having a greater 
stock of nature upon which to draw, is 
less rich in the woody, damp, moist-cling- 
ing vines, mosses and weeds, which, 
though less gorgeous and attractive at 
first, endure so much longer. But from 
the country one may gather fluffy thistles 
and make a collection of bark useful 
for ornamental purposes, and also get 
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from the marshes, cat-tails and mosses 
which will bear very acceptable preserva. 
tion. 

Be sure to dip the cat-tails in a weak 
solution of gum arabic, or they will feath- 
er out ; and if autumn leaves are gathered, 
iron, them with a half-warm flat-iron, 
which has been first rubbed over a paraf- 
fine candle. This brings out the natural 
color, preserves it and keeps the leaves 
from turning. The stiffness in appear- 
ance cannot be avoided. But with the 
paraffine, color, shade, shape, and fresh- 
ness, are apparently preserved. Nothing 
is lacking, except the waving grace which 
trees borrow from the winds which toss 
them in their leafy bowers. 

Every one has heard about the pine- 
pillows which are so easily obtainable in 
almost every region of the country. But 
there isa new kind of stuffing for cush- 
ions, which is comparatively new to most 
readers, and it is this: It will be noticed 
that, when the cat-tails fluff out, the fuzz 
which comes forth from them is light as 
down and soft as feathers. This makes 
the best filling in the world for sofa-pil- 
lows and couch-cushions, and to obtain 
it, one has only to gather a great quantity 
of cat-tails, and lay them away to ripen. 
An enormous amount of this ‘‘ down” is 
contained in each cat-tail. So to get 
enough for one cushion, is not as great 4 
task as one would at first suppose. 

Rather a pretty ornament which may 
be brought home from the country, is a 
single fern carefully planted in a pot. 
Cover the pot with moss around the sides 
and in the bowl in which it rests. Cuta 
large piece of earth up with the fern so 
as not to disturb the roots, press it care- 
fully into the pot and cover the surface of 
the earth thickly with moss. Take this 
home and place it in a dark corner of the 
toom, keeping it well sprinkled, and the 
fern will continue to glory in its verdure 
for many weeks. 

But there is another way, and a most 
unique way, of carrying summer far into 
the winter. Many people are trying it, 
and thus far all the efforts have been 
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FORTUNE-TELLING BY FINGER-NAILS. 


crowned with success. It remains for the 
record of next year to tell of the first failure. 

This unique plan is nothing more or 
less than preserving flowers, perfectly 
fresh for the winter. If half a dozen 
boxes of flowers are put away, each one 
Jabeled with a date, the boxes may be 
opened at the times designated, and will 
serve as part of the festivity of the day. 

Suppose, for example, you may know 
some one who has a particular fondness 
for golden rod and whose birthday comes 
in February. All thought of obtaining 
at that time the beautiful feathery golden 
stems is out of the question. Get, then, 
a large tin box, a cracker box will do, and 
line the inside of it with waxed paper. 
Cut the golden rods in long stems, and 
lay it, flowers all one way, closely in the 
box, packing it a little to prevent shaking. 
When the box is full, cover with the oiled 
paper, put on the tin cover, paste a strip 
of paper all around the edge to prevent 
the air from getting in, and then hermeti- 
cally seal by doing all up in brown paper, 
and paste the edges all the way around so 
that not a crevice or crack is left, through 
which the air can penetrate. 


ortune-Telling 


Fortune-telling by means of the finger 
nails, onychomancy, as it is called, was 
not uncommon in ancient times. The 
practice was to rub the nails with oil and 
soot or wax, and to hold up the nails, 
thus prepared, against the sun,.and upon 
the transparent, horny substance, were 
supposed to appear figures or characters 
which gave the answer required. Inmore 
recent times people have been found pre- 
dicting by means of the nails of the hand, 
and telling the disposition of persons with 
certain descriptions of nails. However 
absurd it may appear, we shall give exam- 
ples of this superstition. A person with 
broad nails is of gentle nature, timid and 
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If the work has been done thoroughly 
and conscientiously, the golden rod will 
be found fresh and fluffy when it is opened 
in February. On being exposed to the 
air, it will keep its freshness only a short 
time, perhaps a day, but the novelty of 
having kept it so long repays one for the 
care which was put uponit. The boxes 
should be labeled with the name of the 
one to whom they are to be sent, and the 
date, so that there is no danger of being 
obliged to open the box in order to dis- 
cover its contents. 

Half a dozen of these boxes filled with 
different flowers for different dates; a 
box of honeysuckle for Christmas; sweet 
peas for Thanksgiving; lilies for Easter, 
and pansies for any time one pleases, if 
carefully put away and brought out at 
the right time, make the prettiest re- 
minders of summer that one could possi- 
bly have. 

Wherever you are, be sure that you 
gather up some remembrance, and take 
it home as a subject of interest to your- 
self and to those who have not been 
fortunate enough to have a summer out- 
ing. 


by Finger Nails. 


bashful. Those whose nails grow into the 
flesh at the point or sides are given to lux- 
ury. A white mark on the nail bespeaks 
of misfortune. Persons with very pale 
nails are subject to much infirmity of the 


fesh, and persecution by neighbors and 


friends. People with narrow nails are 
ambitious and quarrelsome. Lovers of 
knowledge and liberal sentiment have 
round nails. Indolent people have gener- 
ally fleshy nails. Small nails indicate lit- 
tleness of mind, obstinacy and conceit. 
Melancholy persons are distinguished by 
their pale or lead-colored nails; and chol- 
eric, martial men, delighting in war, have 
red and spotted nails. 























“ Situations.” 


BY MARGARET BERKELEY. 


III. 


HE theatre 
week passed 
swiftly and 
delightfully, 
and after that 
the week of 
something 
else, and then 
the week of 
something 
more enticing 
than either of 
the previous 
ones. When 

it came to the fourth week, Carter’s stay- 

ing had become such a matter of course 
that no definite excuse was needed for his 
lingering. He spent most of his time at 
the Brown’s home; in fact, it was the 
recognized headquarters. He was known 
to the general caller as ‘‘Archie’s friend,”’ 
and but little notice was taken of the fine- 
looking silent man, who escaped to the 
library above as soon as the parlor filled. 

There, it gradually became the custom for 

certain choice masculine spirits to follow. 

And to these, Carter was the attraction. 

Thoroughly interested, and in his ele- 

ment with men, he was the life and soul 

of such gatherings; so much so, that 

Archie’s house gradually became a centre, 

and the library became known as a place 

of rendezvous for the select. 

‘¢ None of you really know Sir James, 
not one of you—you should see him up- 
stairs,’” was Archie’s constant remark to 
the frequenters of the parlor. But Ra 
dolph was not so sure. He had watched 
closely, and made the discovery that 
under some circumstances Carter could 
talk as well downstairs as up, and he 
listened with real annoyance to the deep 
satisfied growl of his bass voice when 
talking with Cary. It was true that he 
was years older than she, and often treated 
her like a spoiled child, but then they all 
did that. Jealousy has been well defined 
as a ‘‘wild desire to find out what you 
do not want to know,”’ and, as a strong 





suspicion of the real object of Carter's 
stay had grown up in Randolph’s mind, 
he determined to discover what Ciry 
thought on the subject. 

‘* Cary,” he said, in a manner signifi- 
cantly innocent, ‘‘ do you understand the 
bond between Archie and his good-look- 
ing fossil? I always think of them as sit- 
ting together—Archie talking as fast as 
his good little tongue can wag, and Car- 
ter entirely silent, looking benignly at 
him. Is he really the hard-hearted woman 
hater ?”” 

‘‘T know nothing about it,’’ she an- 
swered ; ‘‘he is Archie’s special friend.” 

‘‘Yes, I’ve heard you say that just 
twenty times since Monday,’’ said Ran- 
dolph, dryly. ‘‘ I counted, ‘ cousin, thou 
wast not wont to be so dull.’”’ 

It was not a safe pastime to corner Miss 
Talcott, and so the young artist found 
when she met his searching eyes fully, and 
replied with slow emphasis : 

‘¢T know nothing about it, Randolph, 
I never answer for the condition of any 
one’s heart but my own, and for that only 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

A moment’s silence followed this fem- 
inine scratch, and.then Randolph, who 
could see a joke even in his own discom- 
fiture, began to laugh. 

‘‘ Yes, my dear cousin,” he said, un- 
wisely, ‘*you have served me perfectly 
right.”’ 

‘¢T don’t in the least understand you,” 
she returned, with dignity, and then it 
was that he received the usual reward of 
the jealous inquirer in seeing her color 
slightly rise. 

But if Carter unconsciously contrived 
to annoy Randolph, it was as nothing 
compared to the annoyance which Ran- 
dolph, perhaps not so unconsciously, 
caused him. He considered the young 
artist’s manner both flippant and familiar, 
and also sat in judgment on his running 
about the house like a tame cat. 

Added to his other iniquities, Ran- 
dolph was a caricaturist, unscrupulous as 


‘brilliant; no oddity of face or figure 


escaped his keen eyes, and, once on paper, 
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‘¢ SITUATIONS.” 


let the abuse of some innocent be never so 
shameless, Cary could not suppress all 
sign Of appreciation. Her severest re- 

oof invariably ended in a laugh. Carter, 
who did not suffer from a keen sense of 
humor, could look upon these productions 
with a grave face of disapproval, which 
immobility would excite the reckless art- 
jst toa nearly open mirth. He was al- 
most bursting with the desire to transfer 
this grave phiz to paper, but he respected 
the person of Archie’s favorite guest, un- 
til an unfortunate moment on one of Mrs. 
Brown’s reception evenings, when Carter, 
bound to the drawing-room, was appear- 
ing more than usually stern and sedate, 
the temptation grew too strong, and sud- 
denly, with a shy man’s consciousness of 
being watched, Carter discovered that 
Randolph was making him the victim of 
his unscrupulous pencil. As the convic- 
tion forced itself upon him, he was filled 
with a righteous indignation, which made 
him long to seize the artist by the scruff 
of his neck and turn him out of the house. 
But when he saw him cross the room to 
Cary’s side, and hold out to her with a 
delighted smile, a harmless looking scrap 
of paper, his blood boiled in his veins. 

As soon as possible, Carter crossed the 
fom to Cary’s side. Randolph had 
gone, and she was standing alone for the 
moment. Just as he approached, she 
stooped and picked up something from 
the floor, concealing it in her hand, look- 
ing undeniably guilty, and, for the self- 
possessed Cary, a trifle confused. His 
partially lulled wrath awoke at the sight. 
She should not conceal this impertinent 
caricature of Randolph’s—undoubtedly 
that was whatshe held. He grimly deter- 
mined to stay by her side until the last 
guest had gone, to give her no opportunity 
of hiding the hated paper. The door 
closed at last behind the latest guest, 
and Cary turned to him with a pretty 
movement of relax. 

‘« Let me see your hand.”’ 

She held out her right hand instantly, 
palm upward, with an air of laughing 
surprise. 

**You’re not playing school-master, 
are you?’’ she asked. ‘‘After you have 
finished with my right-hand you won’t 
ask for my left?” 

‘« Let me see your left-hand,” he said, 
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with new resolve and awful gravity. The 
buttons were off the foils, now; there 
was no further use in pretending there 
was nothing to conceal, and his tone had 
made her angry. 

‘¢T won’t,’’ was her sole answer, as she 
put her hand behind her back. 

‘Once more, will you show me your 
hand? Remember, I mean to see it any- 
way!”’ 

‘¢ That you never shall,”’ she replied. 

Carter hesitated. He was unused to 
opposition, and, in a woman, did not 
know how to combat it. 

She saw her advantage, and pressed it. 

‘« Really I cannot show this to you.”’ 

She began gravely ; but the unconquer- 
able laugh which had lost her before was 
in her voice and eyes as she added, 

‘¢You are the last man in the world 
who should see it.” 

Could more unfortunate words have 
been chosen? 

‘‘Give me the drawing,” he said, 
catching her arm and hand in a resistless 
grasp. ‘‘If that puppy has—” 

A ridiculous little combination of black 
elastic, ribbons, and buckles lay in his 
hand, and Cary was gone. 

‘¢ What in the world is it?’’ asked the 
bewildered man of the empty air; and 
why couldn’t she show me this, pray? ”’ 

He carried it to the lamp and exam- 
ined it closely, awkwardly fitting the 
buckles together. Suddenly he started 
back, dropping the harmless little article 
as if it had been an adder. A fiery 
red spread over ears, throat, and fore- 
head ; even his feet felt hot. 

‘¢Good Lord !”’ he ejaculated, sinking 
into a chair, ‘‘I suppose she'll never 
speak to me again.”’ 

He sat staring at the tiny bone of con- 
tention as it lay coiled up on the table, 
where he had thrown it in his first horror. 
Suddenly he seized it, and thrust it, with 
guilty haste, into the deepest recesses of 
his pocket. A familiar step was in the 
hall, and Archie entered the room. 

‘¢ Hello,” he said (his usual mode of 
greeting), where’s Cary? I thought she 
was with you.”’ 

Carter cleared his throat. 
a good liar. 

‘*She was; but she had a headache 
and was obliged to go upstairs.”’ 


He was not 
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He remembered that this had been 
Mrs. Brown’s excuse, and he felt safe in 
using it. 

‘‘Cary a headache!’’ cried the ever 
nervous Archie. ‘‘ Why, she never had 
such athing. I am afraid she is ill. I’d 
better go see after her.’’ 

Carter caught his arm. 

‘¢ Perhaps she didn’t say headache.”’ 

He was floundering on when a happy 
thought occurred : 

‘‘Anyhow, I know she said she didn’t 
want to be disturbed.” 

Archie stopped, satisfied, and Carter 
saw it with elation. He was now so deep 
in that he went on fabricating, in love 
with his own successful work. 

‘«She said she would be all right in 
the morning.” 

‘¢ Qh, very well.’’ Archie was no longer 
interested when his anxiety was allayed. 

‘¢ We'll go to the library and smoke.”’ 

Carter assented, a little stunned by his 
late experience, and followed to the 
library, taking the proffered cigar and 
comfortable chair mechanically. 

Randolph’s mental picture of these 
two in converse was not very far wrong ; 
only, as often as not, Carter did not even 
listen. To-night, as he thought over his 
own brutal conduct, he heard but a word 
here and there, enough to answer yes or 
no, as seemed best. But suddenly every 
sense was alert to hear each word. What 
was Archie saying ! 

‘¢ It’s been a gone case with Randolph 
for ages, you know. Alice is crazy for it, 
but Cary did not see it quite in that light 
before.’’ 

‘« Before ?’’ 

‘Yes. Alice told me to-night she 
thought it as good as settled. She has 
been watching Cary like a hawk, and she 
knows. You see, Randolph is a fine fel- 
low; we all like him. They’re about the 
same age. He has plenty of money, 
knows just what she wants, and can give 
it to her. And strictly, between you and 
me, Carter, I think it would be a good 
thing in more ways than one. My father- 
in-law has been an extravagant man— 
never did understand money—and now, 
to save my soul, I can’t help thinking 
that—”’ 

Archie’s long confidences in regard to 
his father-in-law’s finances fell on deaf ears. 


To that 
‘A fine 
‘* Knows what she wants, and 
Could this be true ? 
Anybody 


Cary married to Randolph ! 
rattle-trap! It was impossible. 
fellow.” 
can give it to her.” 
No, no, a thousand times no. 
rather than Randolph. 

What was this grinding, gnawing pain? 
What was the matter? Carter’s mind 
might be slow of grasp, but a situation 
once seen, none knew better how to face 
it. What he felt was not a mere tender- 
ness for a charming child, and now he 
knew it. Randolph or anybody else, it 
would be the same. In his rigid exami- 
nation of himself, he saw, with humilia- 
tion, that his previous dislike of the young 
artist had found its root in sheer jealousy. 
Her family liked him, wished for the 
match; and she—above the dull ache came 
asharp pang. Her own sister must know, 
There was nothing for him to do but hide 
his wound and retire. He would do that 
to-morrow. He must see her once more 
though, only once. He wondered how 
long this sickening wretched pulling at 
the heart strings would last. It must 
grow better; for it could not be worse. 
At thirty-nine, the early fate of most 
mortals had overtaken him. The con- 
sciousness that Archie was repeating a 
question roused him. ‘* What did you 
say ? ”? 

‘‘T was only asking what you were 
thinking about,” said Archle, looking at 
him curiously. 

‘<T was thinking that I would be thirty- 
nine to-morrow,”’ said Carter. ‘‘ Suppose 
you wish me happy returns of the day.” 

He laughed drearily as he rose, flinging 
his cigar on the hearth. It had gone out, 
half smoked, in his careless fingers. He 
laughed again, as he looked at it, and 
stooping, picked it up. 

‘* What apity,”’ hesaid, ‘‘it was one out 
of the best box in the lot, wasn’t it?” 

Archie nodded gravely. 

‘¢ Did you ever think of the fine sermon 
which could be made over a cigar that 
goes out half smoked ?’’ 
tinued. ‘‘ The prime of life spoiled by 
some stupidity ; the dead fire ; the useless 
remainder smouldering and dreary—bah | 
how the thing smells! ’’ 

He threw it impatiently into the fire, 
and viciously poked it deep in with the 
tongs. 





Carter con-° 
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‘¢ You never heard me moralize before, 
did you?’’ hesaid, with a nervous laugh. 
« Good night. I might go on if I stayed.”’ 

Archie saw him out of the house with a 
face which betrayed nothing, but as the 
door closed behind the retreating figure, 
his eyebrows went up, his hands sought his 
pockets, and his mouth puckered into a 
lugubrious whistle. 

‘¢T deserve to be hanged,’’ he said, at 
last. ‘*Iama fool; an idiot. There’s 
nothing, positively nothing, on earth that 
I could have liked better, and I never 
thought of it. Why can’tI hold my idiot 
tongue? Well, I’ve done it now.” 

He slowly mounted the stairs, his wrath 
growing against himself at every step. 

‘tAlice,’’ he said, ‘* I’ve done it.”’ 

‘‘ Done what ?”’ asked Alice, in pardon- 
able surprise. 

‘*Never mind what,’’ he answered, 
disconsolately. ‘‘I had to tell somebody 
something about it, but I can’t say any 
more than that. I’ve done it, and I’ve 
done it thoroughly, too. Oh, Lord, but 
I've been a fool.” 

But Cary, the unconscious cause of all 
this mental turmoil,slept the usual healthy, 
dreamless sleep, and by ten o’clock the 
next morning was flittering about her 
studio, in the full swing of a grand re- 
arrangement of everything for perhaps 
the hundredth time, and was working to 
the quick measure of an old English ballad. 

‘‘Oh! what.a plague is love— 

I can not bear it! 

It will inconstant prove, 
I greatly fear it. 

She so torments my mind 
That my heart faileth— 

She varies with the wind 
As a ship saileth, 

Please her the best I may 
She loves but to gainsay 

Alack and well-a-day ! 
Phillida flaunts me.” 


‘‘Come in; oh, do come in yourself; 
Ican’t gotothe door, my hands are full.” 

Her sleeves turned back to the elbow, 
her hair bound in a bright silk handker- 
chief, and her skirt tucked up on one side, 
she looked ready to step into a picture 
frame asthe veritable ‘‘ flaunting Phillida”’ 
of whom she sang. 

At least so thought Carter when, at her 
third impatient call, he opened the door. 

‘I thought you were never coming,’’ 


she cried, reproachfully. ‘You're a 
whole hour late—oh, I beg your pardon.” 
she added, as Carter’s tall figure entered, 
‘« JI thought it was Randolph.” 

Thememory of last night’s littleepisode, 
which Carter had forgotten in the shock 
of his later discovery, rushed to her mind, 
and sent a flush to her face. The hesita- 
tion, the blush were not lost on Carter, 
and were, with true manly acumen, attri- 
buted to quite another source than that 
which caused them. 

‘¢ Archie has been talking here too,’’ 
he thought, ‘‘she knows that he has told 
me’’—then with a forced smile ‘‘ ho’’ he 
said ‘‘It is not Randolph, it is only I.” 

‘¢What sudden modesty—I never heard 
that tone from you before,’’ laughed Cary. 
She had been filled with dismay at the 
early visit, thinking that this untrained 
man had deemed it necessary to formally 
apologize for last night’s performance. 
Finding that the subject was to be ignored, 
she breathed freely again. Her embarrass- 
ments were transient, as they were rare. 

‘‘T was expecting Randolph,”’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ he promised to help me turn 
everything upside down in here. I gave 
orders that he should be sent straight up- 
stairs when he came.” 

‘¢ There must have been some mistake, 
I was told that I should find you here, but 
as I have arrived and your cousin has not, 
why can’t I help you?”’ 

‘¢You can if you will, and if it won’t 
bore you. Will you promise to tell me 
the moment you feel bored ?’’ 

‘I promise solemnly.”’ 

This being arranged, the real work be- 
gan. Randolph had of course, a more 
trained artistic eye, but to her surprise, 
Cary found that her new assistant was not 
deficient in taste for combination of color 
and effect, and his reach of arm was in- 
valuable. 

‘¢This is going off delightfully,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ now if only something horri- 
bly improper does not happen, the morn- 
ing will be a beaming success from every 
point of view. I can’t imagine why I, 
who never get into scrapes with any one 
else, fall into so many with him. It 
really keeps me nervous, sedate, and 
proper, as he looks, too.” 

But that was not the expression of 
Carter’s face as she glanced at it now. 
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She noticed for the first time how weary 
it showed and howclouded his eyes seemed. 
} aff Are you sure—are you quite sure 
you’re not bored ?”’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘* Bored, no,”’ he said, rousing; ‘‘why 
should I be? I am never bored.”’ 

‘¢ Do you mean to say that people never 
bore you?’’ opening her eyes. 

-**Never,’’ said Carter, laughing, 
‘*never. Idon’t let them. Do you re- 
member telling me once that you could 
enjoy a dance with any one? If your 
partner danced badly, you had only to 
disentangle your steps from his, and dance 
on oblivious of any gyrations of his feet.’’ 
w ¢**Oh, oh, you don’t mean to say that 
you manage your conversation in that 
way?’’ 

‘Indeed I do, why not ? I either listen 
to myself talk and enjoy that, or I sit 
and think my own thoughts, and let con- 
versation flow harmless over me.”’ 

‘* Yes, you do,” cried Cary, convulsed 
with laughter, ‘‘Oh you do. I have 
seen you do that again and again with 
Archie. Now tell me, truly, did you ever 
sit oblivious and let me talk at you?’”’ 
Carter looked down at the upturned 
sparkling face. 

‘*No,” he said, gently, ‘‘no, I never 
did.” 

Oblivious! Ah no, he knew that he 
had been supremely conscious of every 
tone, every look, every turn of her dainty 
head. All womankind had been revealed 
to him inthis one. Each trick of gesture, 
each minute touch of her beauty, he knew 
in his heart, and loved in hissoul. He 
stood watching her as she untied the 
kerchief from her hair, a loop of which 
had caught in the knot. She raised her 
arms, twisting it back into place, and as 
she did so, the attitude was so exactly 
like his memory of her at their first meet- 
ing that, with a wrench at his heart, he 
turned away. He had not realized how 
strong his sense of ownership had grown. 
The task he had set himself was becoming 
harder than he thought it could be. Every 
moment that he stayed was only giving 
new ‘‘things for aching memory to for- 
get’’—only teaching him that he loved her 
with every fibre of his being, every drop 
of blood in his great heart. He felt his 
very strength against him. He must say 
good-bye now at once. He must get away. 


**Miss Talcott,’’ he said, hoarsely, 
turning towards her—‘‘Good Heavens, 
how on earth did you getthere! You 
will break your neck. Come down.” 

Cary was perched unsteadily on the top 
step of the tall ladder, laughing down at 
his horrified face as heartily as allowed 
by the inconvenience of tacks held be- 
tween her teeth. 

‘‘Come down,” said Carter, speaking 
sharply inhisfright. ‘‘Giveme your hand. 
No, sit still, I had better lift you down, 
Sit still I say, you have caught your dress, 
Take those tacks out of your mouth or 
stop laughing. How can you be so fool- 
ishly reckless ?”’ 

Cary removed the tacks as desired, but 
still obstinately resisted Carter’s efforts 
towards her descent. 

‘¢] am not coming down until I have 
arranged the folds of this drapery. If 
you will hold the ladder and not keep 
dancing about down there, making me 
nervous, nothing will happen.” 

‘‘I can arrange the folds if you will 
stand on the floor and tell me what you 
want,’’ said Carter. 

‘IT can’t tell you what I want when I 
don’t know myself. I am going to try 
effects. If you had only kept on staring 
at the floor a few minutes longer, it would 
have been done.”’ 

At last the matter was settled by Cary 
moving down several steps, and working 
with her right hand alone, while Carter, 
in spite of her complaints, steadied her 
by her left. As he stood, clasping closely 
the soft unconscious hand, the old pain, 
forgotten for the moment, came crowding 
back. A wild desire possessed the self- 
controlled, calm-minded man to drag the 
unsuspecting girl from the ladder, gather 
her in his arms, and carry her out of the 
house away from these surroundings— 
away from these people—anywhere ; so 
that he might claim her for hisown. He 
roused himself with a start. It was the 
promised wife of another man, whose 
hand heheld. Of what was he thinking! 
What was he allowing himself? He was 
thankful when Cary at last descended the 
ladder and he could release her. 

‘‘There’s only one table to arrange 
now,” she said, ‘‘that won’t take long, 
will it? I hope not; for I'm getting 
frightfully tired.’’ 
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‘¢ Sit here,” said Carter, wheeling up a 
chair. ‘‘ Sit here and issue your orders. 
There are no folds in this part of the 
work. I know this vase should stand 
there—these books here—and where is 
this to go?”’ 

He picked up acuriously inlaid cabinet. 

‘¢Qh, don’t touch that,’’ cried Cary, 
springing to her feet, and taking it hastily 
from his hand. ‘‘It holds my most 
sacred possessions. I never let any one 
touch it but myself,’’ she added, as if 
feeling that her action needed an excuse. 
She turned to a shelf a little above her 
head, and raised her arms to place it 
there. Now was his chance. Now, that 
her back was turned, he would speak. 

‘This is probably the last time I shall 
ever see you,’’hesaid, abruptly. ‘‘Icame 
to-day to bid you a long farewell.” 

There was a sudden crash, a slight cry. 
The fragile cabinet had slipped from 
Cary’s grasp, and fallen heavily. With 
the jar, the lock broke, the doors flew 
open, and the contents strewed the floor. 

“A peacock’s tail, and a butterfly’s wings; 


A scarlet slipper, an auburn curl.” 


‘*QOh, stop, stop; pray stop!”’ cried 
Cary’s agonized voice, as Carter stooped 
to collect the treasures. But she was too 
late. At his very feet lay unrolled a 
white silk square, from one corner of 
which the embroidered initials J. V. C. 
stared him in the face. He picked it up, 
recognizing with bewilderment his own 
handkerchief, lost on that memorable day 
in room eighteen. How had it gotten 
here? He stood for a perplexed moment, 
holding it in his hand, and then turned 
suddenly to Cary. But Cary, the ever 
ready, audacious Cary, was standing with 
dilated eyes, trembling, silent, white, as 
the silk he held. Of what avail were her 
audacious coquetries, her ready words 
now! At his touch her hiding places had 
yielded up their secrets, and betrayed her. 
As he looked at her, probably for the first 
time in his life, Carter knew a flash of in- 
spiration. 

‘«Cary,’’ he cried, breathlessly, drop- 
ping the handkerchief; then Randolph, 
Archie’s words, and everything else were 
forgotten, for at his sudden approach, his 
voice calling her in agitation even greater 
than her own, Cary darted one frightened 


look at him, and covering her face with 
her hands, burst intotears. Carter turned, 
and without further explanation, gathered 
the sobbing, quivering girl into his arms, 
taking full and instant possession of the 
kingdom awaiting him in this hitherto 
unknown country. 

‘* Don’t you think you presumed a good 
deal on mere circumstantial evidence? ’’ 
asked Cary,some hours later. ‘“You venture 
totalk boldly of a wedding day, and do you 
know that you have never addressed me?’”’ 

‘* Haven’tI! then if I have not, I don’t 
mean to,’’ answered Carter, in imper- 
turbablehappiness. ‘*WhyshouldI, when 
I have all that I want without it ?’’ he 
added, bending down to the lovely face 
which he had thought never to see again. 
Her eyes fell before his, but the old spirit 
was not so easily quenched. 

‘© T don’t believe you could ; for Idon’t 
think you would know how to. I’ve taught 
you a great many things, but I could not 
with decency put that into the course. If 
my disloyal cabinet had not betrayed me, I 
believe you would have gone away and 
never spoken a word.’” 

‘«Cnild, child, did I ever really think 
I could leave you?’’ he said, tenderly, 
drawing her closely to him. 

‘¢ But, indeed, you did not speak as it 
was,’’ she persisted. ‘‘ You have not 
done so yet, and I know you can go on 
your knees gracefully; for I have’’—she 
stopped short, flushing beautifully. 

‘It appears to me, said Carter, moved 
to defend himself at last, that for a young 
woman, who on two occasions we know 
of was so entirely overcome as to know 
nothing that was going on, you have a 
very clear idea of what I did and did not 
sayanddo. No, Cary,’’ lifting her down- 
cast face to laugh at her blushes with a 
new-found confidence. ‘‘ You saw me on 
my knees at our first meeting in room 
eighteen, wasn’t that enough ?”’ 

If it were not, the direct reference was, 
and the mocking lips were sealed. 

But even when a gray-haired old lady, 
she still maintained calmly that her 
husband never addressed her. 

‘¢You may not believe it, my dear,’’ 
she would say, ‘‘ or you may be shocked, 
but the fact remains the same. He never 
did; so I married him without it, and I 
have never seen cause to repent.’’ 
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HE winter 
that followed 
was anything 
but acheerful 
one at the 
Fieldings. 
Berenice was 
in deepest 
disgrace, and 

R ) was made to 
h feel keenly 

ERS the fact that 
aie “~~. because she 
refused to lay herself a willing sacrifice 
on the family altar, she was a selfish sis- 
ter and an ungrateful child. She was to 
be married quietly in the spring, and was 
spending every spare moment on her simple 
trousseau. 

There was a stormy scene the morning 
Mr. Liston went to Mrs. Fielding with 
the announcement that his fiancée refused 
to fulfill herengagement. Berenice never 
liked to recall her interview with either 
her mother or Liston. She had been try- 
ing for several days to get up courage to 
face the ordeal ; finally, driven to desper- 
ation by Liston’s unwelcome, lover-like 
demonstrations, she broached the subject, 
first appealing to his honor, his generos- 
ity, but with fruitless result. She made 
a promise, he said, and must keep it. 
‘¢Must’’ he emphasized. Then Berenice 
confronted him with his double-dealing, 
his cleverly-arranged plots; laid her en- 
gagement ring on the table, and left the 
room, shuddering, as she went, at the 
bare thought of her narrow escape. 

“Tt is only natural that he should be 
angry,’’ her mother replied, when Bere- 
_ nice told her of it. 

‘‘And, knowing all this, you would 
have me marry him!”’ 

‘¢T would have you keep your promise, 
and do that which is for your best good.”’ 
And Mrs. Fielding was only one of a 
legion of worldly mothers. 
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It was evident that Mrs. Fielding 
would do but little for Berenice; in fact, 
she could not. Marcia’s expenditures 
had been large, and it had taken every 
spare dollar to meet the January bills. So 
she sat and bemoaned her fate, and up- 
braided her perverse daughter. 

‘“‘As you are bound to marry him, I 
would like to have you do so decently 
and in order.”’ 

How would you have managed it if I 
had married Mr. Liston?’’ questioned 
Berenice, impatiently, after listening to 
an hour’s tirade on the subject. 

‘Mr. Liston generously offered me, 
in a delicate manner, a large cheque.” 

‘¢Do you think that I would have per- 
mitted it to be used ?’’ angrily demanded 
Berenice, with flashing eyes. ~ 

‘¢ But you were not to know,’’ returned 
her mother, in a deprecating voice. 

‘*Yet you accuse me of lack of pride 
and she turned and left the room. 

Berenice sighed more than once over 
her meagre trousseau. ‘‘I do so love 
pretty things; and if Ishould have ever 
so much beautiful finery in after years, I 
shall never care for it—it wouldn’t be 
bridal finery.”’ 

‘¢Oh, my dear, I wish I had a magic 
wand!’’ Esther would exclaim, with 
sympathy; ‘‘I would conjure up cloth- 
of-gold, strings of pearls, the filmiest 
lace, the richest silks—but so long as 
Dallas loves you, what do you care?’”’ 

Then Esther straightway went to think- 
ing and planning; should her beloved 
Berry be married and have no ‘‘ purple 
and fine linen?’’ By no means. So one 
morning she rushed into the den with a 
letter in her hand and a mysterious look 
on her face, which was fairly beaming 
with delight. 

‘¢Once upon a time,” she began, 
‘‘there was a delightful fairy who made 
a swan out of an ‘ugly duckling,’ and 
aroused a great deal of gratitude; but— 
oh, I can’t wait to tell it properly; see 
this!’’ and she waved a cheque for five 
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hundred dollars before her astonished 
eyes. ‘‘ Here’s the explanation, read it.”’ 

Berenice saw that the signature was 
“Your loving Aunt Berenice,’’ and read 
to the effect that as ‘‘ Niece Esther”’ had 
written that her namesake had enough 
of true womanhood in her to refuse to be 
forced into a lawless marriage, and enough 
moral courage to be faithful to the dictates 
of her own heart, she was ready tg aid and 
abet her in every way. 

‘‘And you wrote to Great-aunt Bere- 
nice, of whom we are all afraid,” ex- 
claimed Berenice, with amazement. 

‘Yes; I know that she was your god- 
mother, and although she was eccentric, 
she was kind; so I just sat down and 
wrote the whole history from beginning 
toend. I didn’t suppose she would ever 
answer the letter, but at the same time it 
was worth while to try, and behold the 
result ! 

‘‘Now Berry, darling, you needn’t be 
quite a beggar-maid.’? Then Esther 
kissed her with an exultant air. 

Berenice hastened to her mother with 
the welcome news, and Mrs. Fielding’s 
spirits quite revived; she became moth- 
erly and kind, so much so that Berenice 
ventured to put her head on her shoulder 
and cry a little. Whereupon her mother 
embraced her, and agreed with her that 
perhaps everything would be for the best. 

‘< Tf only Marcia would let her alone,’’ 
she said to Esther when she went back, 
‘no one need ask for a better mother. 
By the way, has Marcia returned from her 
drive ?’’ , 

‘*No; I think not,’’ answered Esther, 
with a little sigh. ‘‘At least, I haven’t 
seen her.’’ 

‘* She angles after Mr. Filjeano in the 
most shameless manner,’’ said Berenice, 
with a disgusted shrug of her shoulders. 

It was a long time since Esther had 
seen Mr. Filjeano. One lovely day when 
the snow was crisp and sparkling, and 
the air fresh and pure, he had driven up 
with his gay equipage and insisted that 
they all drive with him ; and when Esther 
was not fprthcoming, laughingly refused 
to consider the company complete with- 
out her. When she came out with happy, 
beaming face, he lightly helped her up 
on the seat by his side, saying, with a lit- 
tle laugh : 
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‘¢ That children always liked to sit by 
the driver.’ 

That was an enchanted day for Esther: 
the musical rhythm of the bells, the won- 
derfully convoluted drifts—for they drove 
out into the country—and the frost-cov- 
ered branches of the trees outlined against 
the gray blue of the winter sky, and 
meeting in arches over their heads like a 
canopy of sparkling crystal. But the drifts, 
with their crests curling over like the lip 
of asea-shell, and with the shell’s tender 
roseate, salmon and silvery tints, pleased 
her most. She would exclaim over their 
beauty to Filjeano, and look to him for 
sympathy in her enthusiam. While his 
usually grave demeanor gave away be- 
fore her merry sallies and he became gay, 
quite amazing Marcia, who had never 
seen a departure from what she called his 
‘¢grand Signior ’’ manner. 

Marcia wore a smile on her lips, but 
a great bitterness was in her heart. She 
watched them closely, for what did that 
strange unbending of Filjeano mean! 
When they reached home he gave the reins 
into Esther’s hands—charging her not to 
pull them and start the horses—while he 
helped the ladies out. Then he carefully 
lifted Esther down, and her feet becom- 
ing entangled in the robes, held her a mo- 
ment until they were extricated. Marcia’s 
watchful eyes discovered that he held her 
a second longer than necessary and that 
Esther blushed. 

They were all gathered around the fire, 
and Esther was running on volubly about 
the delights of the drive and poking the 
coal in the grate. 

‘¢How you do chatter!’’ exclaimed 
Marcia, putting her hand to her head 
wearily. ‘‘Cannot you keep still for a 
moment? My head aches.” 

‘¢ Oh, I beg your pardon!”’ said Esther, 
contritely. ‘‘ Berenice, let us go upstairs. 
Good: night.”” And the girls left the room. 

Marcia rocked slowly back and forth, as 
if in deep thought ; her face was very pale. 
She broke the silence by saying, with 
evident effort : 

‘¢ Mother, I think Esther is in love 
with Mr. Filjeano.”’ 

Mrs. Fielding gave a sudden start, pol- 
ished her eye-glasses and set them on her 
shapely nose, then looked at Marcia as if 
she thought her on the verge of lunacy. 
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‘‘Esther! In love?” she repeated, 
with incredulous interrogation. 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered Marcia, sharply. 
‘«She is a silly, sentimental girl. She 
courts Mr. Filjeano’s attention.”’ 

‘¢T am sure Esther is quite innocent of 
suchintentions. She is much too young.” 

‘¢You are blind; but I tell you I will not 
have my happiness wrecked by her! She 
shall be sent away, or kept in her place.” 

The result was that Esther was set an 
endless course of reading, and was never 
in the parlors, and was always accom- 
panied by her mother on all her walks. 

Mr. Filjeano sent them opera tickets, 
and gave a delightful theatre party, in- 
cluding Esther in the invitation. 

Mrs. Fielding told him, laughingly, but 
emphatically, that it was useless to invite 
Esther ; that going out interfered with her 
studies and quite upset her; that she must 
remain in theschool-room a long time yet. 

At Christmas he sent Mrs Fielding a 
beautiful pearl ring, requesting that she 
place it among his little favorite’s—Es- 
ther’s—gifts. Mrs. Fielding promptly 
returned it, saying that it was much too 
costly for such a young girl: and it was 
voted best not to mention it to Esther. 
‘It would quite turn her head.”’ 

So the poor child could only look with 
longing eyes, and a little pain at her heart 
which she did not at all understand, at 
the exquisite basket of flowers Mr. Fil- 
jeano sent to Marcia, while she wore just 
a single bud nestling in the lace of her 
bosom with a conscious air. 

At mid-winter there was a little stagna- 
tion in social circles owing to a continued 
and unusually cold spell, and somebody— 
verifying the adage that Satan finds occu- 
pation for idle hands—again started the 
gossip about the Filjeano house. More 
strange lights had been seen, and more 
strange noises had been heard. A party 
of snow-shoers who came down the moun- 
tain, back of the house, at two o’clock in 
the morning, heard a fearful cry ! 

‘* He must have a goblin wite shut up 
there ;”’ said one. 

‘¢Impossible;’’ declared another, 
‘*the sam: sounds were heard when he 
was a child.” 

‘He is cursed; said yet another. 

‘«T honestly believe it ;’’ was the reply. 

Whether Mr. Filjeano became aware of 
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the credence the stories were gaining, no 
one knew; but suddenly he ceased to 
accept invitations or to entertain; he be- 
came more reserved in his manner than 
ever—and was rarely seen except at 
church or taking horseback rides and 
solitary drives. He did not even call at 
the Fieldings, and Marcia became more 
fretful and irritable than ever, or at least, 
until afteg she dined at the rector’s one 
day. There she met the bishop-elect, a 
middle-aged widower with two children, 
a private fortune and much popularity. 

‘¢ Marcia is a born actress ;’’ whispered 
Berenice to Esther in the den one morn- 
ing. ‘‘She has been the most disagree- 
able kind of a sinner—the nagging sort 
—all winter, and now she is a genuine 
saint; only lacking the aureole.”’ 

‘« The bishop?’’ questioned Esther. 

‘Yes; although I know that if Mr. 
Filjeano made the slightest lover-like 
overture she would turn a cold shoulder 
on the Right Reverend Disbrow.”’ 

Esther had been bidden to read so 
many pages of Eusébius each day as 
mental discipline. 

‘*I absolutely hate this book!” she 
exclaimed. Then she turned to her sister 
with a wistful look in her soft brown eyes 
and a pitiful inflection to her voice. 
‘« Berry, dear, do tell me, will this win- 
ter ever end? Iam so unhappy.” 

Berenice looked at her keenly and re- 
proached herself for not having sooner 
noticed that she was growing thin and 
was losing her lovely color. 

‘¢ What is it, dearie,’? she said. ‘‘ Are 
you ill, or does something trouble you?” 

‘¢Oh, I am well enough; ”’ responded 
Esther, drearily. ‘‘ And nothing troubles 
me—that is, nothing special—I am 
simply wretched without knowing why, 

«¢ Just remember that there is a by-and- 
by ;”’ said Berenice consolingly, as she 
went back to her frilling and puffing; 
‘cand that in it there are lovers and 
balls, pretty gowns and journeyings. 
Spring too, will soon be here—and 
then’’—somethoughtsoabsorbed Berenice 
that she forgot to finish her sentepce, and 
sat smiling and blushing as she stitched 
away on a dainty bit of white muslin. 

‘¢ And then?” echoed Esther, despair- 
ingly. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Talks about Flowers. 
PRESENT WORK. 


ISE people 
carry as much 
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try back with 
them as is 
possible. 
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i rat this going- 
7 home time. 
Fhen, too, 
there are 
many roots that have been carefully 
packed in boxes and sent to town by ex- 
press; and also a few stored away in 
trunks that will adorn the open garden 
next season, or make bright the window- 
box during the lateautumnand winter. It 
is ever a pleasure to look at these wild 
beauties and talk and live summer and 
vacation time over again. 

The Ferns should at once be planted, 
either in a large box, which may adorn 
your court-yard or lawn next spring, or 
put in that shaded quarter of the yard 
where nothing before has been willing to 
grow. And it will be unmitigated joy to 
some day show their graceful green leaves, 
with the words ‘‘ This root came from the 
woods: on Scarboro Beach, Maine, or 
from under the Maples near the Profile 
House. And this one from Lenox, in the 
Berkshire ; and still another I brought as 
a souvenir of our climb up Whiteface, by 
the beautiful Lake Placid.’”’ Every leaf 
or flower will date from some rare day, 
and in thought you will again be where 
skies are clear and grass is growing, and 
so summer will gladden your year around 
and the pretty roadside blossoms make 
you independent of June, even in De- 
cember. For by proper transplanting, 
nipping-back and attention even wild 
flowers will gladden winter days. 

It is very entertaining work during 
summer hours to occasionally press favor- 
ite flowers and leaves. When the time 
for Christmas decoration and the gift-giv- 
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ing season comes, a large box filled with 
Ivy Leaves, Dried Ferns, Crystallized 
Wheat, Mountain Ash or Dogwood Ber- 
ries will stand you in good need. Alsoa 
box of ground Pine will prove very use- 
ful where a tracery of green is required. 
This Pine is found in the mountains, al- 
ways running close to the ground, and it 
remains green for months, dropping but 
little even in heated rooms. Pressed 
wild flowers may be put te many uses; 
also what is known as the Everlasting 
Flower, Thistle Balls and the Milk-weed 
Pods. From this last a pretty, as well as 
novel scarf for the back of a chair or 
picture frame may be made. Take about 
three quarters of a yard of white silk 
tulle, cut it half a yard wide, fold it 
lengthwise and sew across both ends. Into 
this oblong bag empty the contents of 
two quarts of Milk-weed Pods, putting a 
quart in each end of the bag, thus leav- 
ing about four or five inches free in the 
centre. Sew up the bag, put Spanish or 
Chantilly lace, about three inches wide, 
on the ends. Knot a cream white moire 
ribbon, two inches wide, in the centre, 
where there are no pods, and you have as 
dainty an ornament as one could imagine, 
and if you will tie a small sachet bag, 
made of narrow ribbon, in an unseen 
place, your scarf will be fragrant as well 
as novel and beautiful. 

Although the weather is still summery, 
it is none too early to transplant and pot 
some varieties of plants for winter bloom- 
ing. All plants, more or less, droop and 
lose foliage on account of transplanting, 
and it is wise to make the necessary 
change in time, so as to give abundant op- 
portunity for recuperation before removal 
to the house. Waiting too late to trans- 
plant is one reason window gardens are 
often disappointing. When plants are 
uprooted, potted, and immediately trans- 
ferred to the house, as a natural conse- 
quence they remain in a delicate, sickly 
condition all winter, if indeed they live 
at all. When transplanting to the open 
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ground it is best to take advantage of the 
time immediately following a shower, but, 
as is often the case, we cannot wait na- 
ture’s convenience. The next best thing, 
after digging the hole very deep, is to fill 
it half full of water, and after the ground 
is well soaked carefully adjust the root, 
using the hands to keep the particles of 
earth well on to the roots. Particularly 
is this rule to be followed in transplanting 
cuttings. After the roots or rootlets are 
in their new homes, press with your foot 
firmly around the plants, so packing the 
earth down strongly. These same direc- 
tions should be applied, as nearly as pos- 
sible, when plants are placed in pots, 
boxes, baskets, or whatever may be their 
winter quarter. 

If Geraniums are desired for house uses, 
at once cut their joints off your old, 
strong plants and place them in a box or 
pot of wet, clean coarse sand, mixed with 
a little earth, and give them a warm ex- 
posure. Also, try slipping Verbenas, Pe- 
tunias, Begonias, and any of your sum- 
mer favorites in a similar way, or put 
them in a dish of sand and water. A 
few hours judiciously given now will insure 
you more beautiful winter blossoms, unless 
you would rather depend entirely on 
plants from the florist. People, however, 
generally derive more pleasure in raising 
and training the little shoots or cuttings 
than from any well started hardy plants, 
which may be purchased from a stranger. 
Besides, it is now quite the fashion for 
women to garden, and we may look fora 
reform in health and fewer doctor’s bills, 
as a natural consequence, as well as a 
larger percentage of handsome women. 
A gentleman who had been an extensive 
traveler once said to me: ‘‘The most 
beautiful young girls in the world live in 
America, but after they pass their teens 
they rapidly fade, and by the time they 
reach thirty years comparatively few traces 
of their former loveliness can be found. 
If they only took the out-door exercise 
the English women do their beauty would 
heighten with time, rather than decrease.’’ 
Surely, we will all acknowledge that the 
rounded cheek, bright eyes and rosy color 
found in the wholesome exercise of gar- 
dening would more than compensate for 
lack of opportunity for drawn work or 
dainty hemstitching, which, though ever 


so beautiful, has its little day after all, and 
for which our women too often pay the 
heavy tribute of weak eyes, pale yellow 
complexion, exhausted vitality and un- 
strung, overtaxed nerves. 

A writer in a late horticultural paper 
also adds, in reference to gardening for 
women: ‘‘ Homes can be made so much 
brighter and better by the wholesome 
contact with flowers. The children of 
the family, too, will grow up loving them, 
and if the mother is wise she will instil in 
them her own love for the beautiful things 
in nature. ‘Teach them to plant the seeds 
and set the plants, and see their delight 
in flowers they call their own. I think as 
the years go on that there is an increase 
in the number of women who are engaged 
in either the flower or the fruit culture, or 
in the equally interesting matter of raising 
the very best kigds of vegetables for 
market or table. It is looked upon no 
longer as mere manual labor and unfit for 
the fair hands of delicate women, but asa 
beautiful and invigorating means of gain- 
ing a new lease of life, as well as beinga 
source of pleasure and profit at the same 
time. It has come, too, to be an educa- 
tion as we study the life of flower, of 
plant and of tree, and understandingly 
minister to each.’’ In this connection | 
would add that the beautiful flower known 
as Cyclamen has met with marvelous suc- 
cess through the application of a woman’s 
common sense. She used a perforated 
shelf back of her kitchen stove, on which 
she placed a box of earth for a propagat- 
ing bed. The heat from the fire and 
moisture from steam out of the various 
pots and kettles produced such healthy, 
vigorous plants that florists with well- 
managed greenhouses looked at them with 
amazement. Cyclamen gives best satis- 
faction when raised from seed rather than 
from the bulbs. Sow in a soil of well- 
rotted manure, sand and leaf mould, and 
keep the box warm. When they have 
grown from two to three inches tall, 
transplant to a small pot, being constantly 
on the alert regarding warmth and mois- 
ture. The best place to put them is ina 
sunny window. When the roots become 
strong, which will be indicated by the 
plant having grown steadily larger, and 
having put forth well-developed leaves, 
again repot, this time to a pot large 
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enough to allow full growth, from five to 
six inches in diameter. Always take care 
regarding temperature, which should be 
about 60° by day and 50° by night, and 
keep the earth well moistened, neither 
muddy nor dry. When flowers appear, 
water more generously. This plant never 
grows much, if any, beyond twelve inches 
tall, and its pretty foliage and delicate 
blossoms make it a delight for home uses. 
There are several varieties, however, and 
you may have Cyclamen the year round. 
The Cyclamen Persicum blooms from 
January to April, the Cyclamen Heder 
Folium from September to December, 
and the Cyclamen Neapolitanum from 
July to September. The name comes 
from the Greek word Kuklos, a circle. 
After the flower withers the seed pods 
appear, and the stalk begins to curl to- 
wards the ground, thus forming a circle. 

At a dinner last winter the centre-table 
decoration was Freesia. A large sea shell 
was their receptacle, and as the graceful 
cream-white flowers bent over the shell 
curves they lent a charm which needed 
to be seen to be fully appreciated. The 
shell stood on a mirror, and here was the 
twofold appearance of flower, while the 
delicate apricot flavor caught the atten- 
tion of those near enough to enjoy. 
Freesia Refractra Alba is more in favor 
than others of the species, and the bulbs 
should be well ripened before drying, or 
else the culture will be non-successful, 
probably no other flower is more difficult 
of cultivation, as proper moisture is a 
necessity. It is not enough that the 
ground be kept well dampened, but that 


the room in which they grow has a moist 
warm atmosphere, similar to that found 
in a greenhouse; still, with thoughtful 
care, there is no reason why this plant 
should not be raised by anamateur. The 
soil does not need to be very rich, but 
should be fibrous. Do not apply too 
great heat at the beginning, let the bulbs 
mature slowly. Freesias blossom in loose 
clusters, four, five, and six flowers to a 
cluster. They make a pretty ornament 
for the parlor or dining-room, or they 
may be worn as a corsage or carried as a 
bouquet. Owing to their grace and ex- 
quisite perfume they are susceptible of 
many uses, and, therefore, steadily grow- 
ing in popularity. 

Now is the time of the full glory of the 
Gladiolus. It has a bulbous root, not 
unlike an onion. The leaves are long 
and pointed, from whence comes its name 
Gladiolus, sword. The flower stalk grows 
about two feet tall, flowers appear towards 
the top of the stalk and are fastened close 
to the stem and about one-third of the 
length. The colors are almost endless in 
variety, many of them very brilliant, 
others rich and delicate. Asacut flower 
their show cannot be surpassed, one spike 
placed in a vase seeming as attractive as a 
fair-sized bouquet of ordinary flowers, 
while several spikes seem lavish adorn- 
ment. The Gladiolus will grow almost 
anywhere, but the richer the soil the 
greater the satisfaction. The bulbs 


should te placed from three to six inches 
deep and from four to six inches apart, 
and kept abundantly watered. 
propagate themselves. 
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BY ANNA M. FORD. 


OTTA, I love you! I know I have 
told you so countless times before, 
but you do not seem to realize the 
truth of it yet. You 
accept me—lI take that 
for granted, somehow; but you are irre- 
sponsive, you are cold! I cannot let this 
state of things goon. I must know xow 
if you will be my wife; and, Lotta, you 
have never once said to me the three little 
words I long to hear—‘I love you!’”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ the girl said, in a faint 
voice, a red spot of color flaming for an 
instant in her cheeks. ‘I know it,’’ she 
repeated, ‘‘ but those are words one some- 
times finds it hard to say. Whether I 
love you or not, Morton, I must tell 
you—”’ she spoke with a great effort at 
self command—‘‘that in taking it for 
granted that I accept you, you make a 
mistake.”’ 

‘‘Lotta!’’ It was all the man said; 
but there was a blank, stunned look in his 
eyes that told her the blow had struck 
home. 

‘Do not misunderstand me, Morton,” 
she faltered, instantly. ‘‘If you think I 
love you, in that you are right. Heaven 
help me, Morton, I love you far too 
well!’? The words broke from her lips 
impetuously, and the man leaned eagerly 
toward her, his face flushed, his eyes 
sparkling with delight, as he said : 

‘¢You love me !”’ 

‘¢ Wait !’’sheresponded, simply. ‘‘The 
time has come for us to understand each 
other. I have very much to say to you.”’ 

It was a glorious summer morning, and 
these two—Lotta Farrell, a portionless 
girl of twenty, and Morton West, the 
millionaire—were seated upon a moss- 
grown log on the skirts of a wooded dell 
in which dim shadows slept. 

‘«T have very much to say to you,” she 
repeated, facing him with a resolute ex- 
pression upon her lovely face, in the 
slumbrous depths of her largeeyes. “You 
are a man of the world; you have unlim- 
ited wealth at your command; can do 
exactly as you please. I was born and 
raised in poverty, have always lived a 
simple life apart from your world, a life 
far different than yours, and I know that 






our tastes are widely different, that in our 
natures there is nothing in common ; that 
we are unsuited to each other. Wait,’’ as 
he attempted to interrupt her. ‘You 
would find mine a nature hard to under- 
stand; and if you married me, you would 
tire of me in a very short time. You 
would find me dull, primitive in my 
tastes, uncongenial. The difference be- 
tween us lies here: You love the gay life 
of the world, all forms of novelty and 
excitement; dullness of any kind palls on 
you. I love the serene life I live, here in 
the shadow of yonder gray mountains, 
I love books, flowers, music, communion 
with the soul of things. You love— 
women and wine!’’ The girl’s voice had 
taken on a tone at once fearless and des- 
perate, and, as the last words fell from 
her lips, she arose from her posture on 
the log, her eyes luminous as stars, her 
cheeks aglow with excitement. 

Her companion arose to his feet also, a 
deep red flush of passionate resentment 
upon his rather handsome face ; astonish- 
ment, love and anger combined in the 
expression of his full, dark eyes, as he 
looked down at her—a tall, shapely fig- 
ure in a plain dress of gray serge, dignity, 
grace, loveliness, a thousand nameless 
charms in her attitude, in her face and 
in the deep wells of her violet eyes. As 
he looked at her, hot words of anger 
trembled on his lips; but he suppressed 
them, and reaching out toward her has- 
tily, he laidatrembling hand upon herarm. 

‘‘And so my shy, little mountain bird, 
my timid dove, has spoken at last !’”’ The 
words came hotly from his lips, together 
with a forced laugh, and he tried to look 
down into her now averted face. ‘‘And 
she has declared war to the knife! Well, 
so be it! I cannot be otherwise than 
honest with you, Lotta,’’ and he laughed 
again, somewhat restrainedly. ‘I un- 
derstand, from what you have said, that 
you love me against your will. Is it so?” 

The girl did not reply in words, but 
she moved from him with a little gesture 
of acknowledgment. 

‘¢ Tam notaltogether a-dullard, Lotta,” 
he resumed, ‘‘ and I think I now under- 
stand you better than you imagine I do. 
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From what you have observed of my 
characteristics as a man, you have set me 
down in your estimation as a species of 
horned creature, of whom you are abso- 
lutely condemned to stand in fear. You 
donot trust in meormy love for you. What 
J am is inconsistent with your ideas of 
what a man—your lover—should be. Is 
itnot so? I fear that you place too high 
an estimate upon things in general— 
human nature in particular. Pardon me, 
but your pastoral life here among these 
mountains has drawn upon your naturally 
vivid imagination. For myself, I admit 
it, Lotta, I have made. no attempt to 
ennoble my life—to place it above that 
of worldly men ; but, at least, I have con- 
sciously done no great wrong. Heaven 
knows I would deserve your love, Lotta ; 
and if, after marriage, I should fail to 
please you—to make you happy— it should 
not be my fault; but for me to simulate 
a liking for those things that weary me, 
simply to please you, would, I think, be 
amistake.”’ 

‘‘You are right ; it would be a mistake, 
indeed,’’ she said; ‘‘ but place it as you 
will—and cruel or unjust to you as it may 
seem—my feelings, my convictions, are 
such that I cannot consent to marriage. 
Do not think that I deem you utterly un- 
worthy of me—it is scarcely that, after 
all. I have an indomitable will; I am 
quick to know the ring of the true from 
the false, and I fear very much that our 
love is not so founded that we could be 
happy together. Morton, understand 
me’’—her voice tremulous and low—‘‘ it 
ismy belief that after marriage the charms 
of love would fade, and neglect on your 
part would kill my love for you—I am 
sure of that. Think of the misery it 
would bring to us both—a bond from 
which we would each wish to be free. 
Let this be the end of it for us both. Go 
forth into the world again as free as you 
were before you met me, and take up the 
threads of your life as you will. There 
are others—”’ 

‘‘ What! Leave you ?”’ he interrupted, 
in complete dismay. 

‘¢Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘At the very start 
it surprises and angers you to find that 
your ‘shy mountain bird’ is veritably a 
Woman of opinions, and to be such is to 
be ‘unladylike and vulgar.’ I beg your 
Vor, CXXIII—No. 17. 
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pardon, but I overheard you make the 
remark in the drawing-room the other 
evening to my sister, Mrs. Greves.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Lotta; it was an 
uncouth remark. I meant, of course, 
those women who shock one’s sense of 
propriety by a constant brawl over matters 
in which women are best left out.’’ 

‘¢ At any rate you are provoked with 
me already,’’ she spoke with a nervous 
little laugh. 

‘¢ As far as words go, you have the best 
of me,’’ he returned evasively, with a re- 
proachful lok at her. She turned away 
from him as if to go, and he went to her 
hastily, pale and unnerved. 

‘* Do you leave me thus? Is this to be 
the end ?” 

‘¢ Was it not best for us to come to an 
understanding ?”’ she faltered. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘* and you have taken 
me greatly by surprise, Lotta, I scarcely 
understand your fears of future unhappi- 
ness, and you must not, shall not, banish 
me as you say !’’ 

‘‘It is for the best,’’ she spoke reso- 
lutely. 

‘« At least I shall see you often.”’ 

‘¢] think not, I spend the winter here 
at Beechcroft.’’ 

‘«T may write to you, then,’’ he urged. 

‘‘Simply as a friend—yes,’’—reluc- 
tantly. 

‘*And so we are to part!’ placing 
himself directly in her path. ‘¢ Lotta, 
you will allow me to say a word in my 
own defense. Until now, I have been 
satisfied simply to love you without at- 
tempting to study into your temperament 
as a woman. I confess it, the charms in 
you that won me have been without a 
name, but you now force me to see in you 
great strength of character, fine sentiments 
generally—”’ 

‘¢ Please stop !’’ she pleaded, a pained 
flush staining her cheeks, tears welling up 
in her eyes. 

‘*I speak that we may thoroughly un- 
derstand each other,’’ he went on some- 
what haughtily, as if he, too, paid her 
homage against his will; ‘‘ and I want to 
ask of you this: to at least believe of me 
that I can and do reverence the true 
woman always, no matter where I find 
her. Don’t cry! I can stand anything 
better than that.’”’ Lotta was sobbing 
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softly now, with her face hidden in her 
hands. ‘I shall not attempt to persuade 
you against your will and convictions, but 
I do not give you up. Do you under- 
stand me ?”’ His voice trembled and was 
full of tenderness, and drawing her hands 
down from her face he kissed them rever- 
ently, turned aside and left her. 

Thus they parted. 

A month later he wrote to her; one 
part of his letter ran thus: 


“T think so often of our last meeting, of the 
scathing rebukes my mountain bird showered 
upon my head. Yes, scathing! Lotta, I love 
you too well,—despite your fears,—to blind my- 
self to such facts as force themselves upon me. 
You love me and yet shrink from me as one un- 
worthy of you. Can you know how this thought 
rankles in me? I think not. But to have been 
spared the bitter knowledge of it would have 
been not to know myself as I am—unworthy of 
you. By unworthy, I mean that I have not your 
exalted notions of life, I do not mean that I am 
either bruteor beast. Remember, Lotta,a man’s 
best qualities are not always on the surface. We 
two have been educated in a different school— 
that is all. There are three words that I bear 
with me as a sacred talisman—you love me! and 
Lotta, there are moments when I would come to 
you forgetful of all else.” 


Later on he wrote: 


‘I think soon to go west—to Oregon. Ihave 
there a large interest ina mining speculation ; 
in fact, the bulk of my capital is involved in it ; 
if it falls through I shall be comparatively a poor 
man. On the whole it was quite a reckless ven- 
ture on my part, but it is too late now to repent. 
I may not return east until the approach of the 
holidays when I intend to come to Beechcroft.” 


It was December when Lotta again 
heard from him. The letter was simply 
a brief, and ran thus : 


“I returned home three weeks ago to find 
myself snubbed by my most intimate friends. 
Whata hollow mockery this life of mine hasbeen! 
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Lotta, the mining scheme has fallen through and 
my name is foremost in the list of ruined specu. 
lators. I have no one to blame but myself, for 
it was my own recklessness and folly that led me 
into it, but it is a hard blow to me, nevertheless, 
Lotta, you are all I have left, shall you desert me 
too ?” 


‘* Lotta!’ 

‘¢ Morton !”’ and in the half dusk ofa 
December afternoon, with the red fire- 
light from an open grate flickering 
quaintly upon them these two met again, 
looked again into each others eyes with 
hands clasped and trembling. A moment, 
and he said, holding out to her a circlet 
of gold set with tiny diamonds: 

‘¢ Lotta, I have brought you this, will 
you wear it?” and Lotta let him slip 
the ring upon her finger without a pro- 
test, while suddenly he exclaimed : 

‘‘ Lotta, you are crying!”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I shall never forgive myself for 
sending you—’’ the words broke from her 
lips in a muffled sob—‘‘ for sending you 
away. But Morton, you know—”’ silence 
and her face hidden on his arm. 

‘“*You love me, and you will be my 
wife,’’ he said, and she whispered 
‘6 Yes,” 

It was quite a little while afterward 
when he said : 

‘¢ Lotta, I have a confession to make,” 
and while she looked up at him witha 
startled light in her eyes, he went on— 
‘‘T thought that I, with others, lost my 
fortune in the bursting of the mine bubble, 
but as it turns out, the capital invested 
was simply inadequate to carry the scheme 
through successfully. Others have since 
taken hold of it and to-day my fortune is 
treble what it ever was. Now do you 
recant?’”’ 

‘¢That would be scarcely fair,’’ she 
said, laughing joyously. 
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Futurity. 


BY NELLIE T. GRANT. 





T the top of a large building, 
in a_ skylighted 
apartment, a man 
sat busily engaged 
laying the colors 
on canvas with 
swift dextrous 
strokes that show- 
ed familiarity 
with his brush. 
Occasionally he 
% broke into a 
whistle suggest- 
ive of cheerful- 
nes;.although it was a sentimental operatic 
melody that broke the reigning stillness. 

The work beneath the painter’s hand, 
which was nearing completion, evidently 
claimed his strong interest. So intent 
was he upon its accomplishment, that he 
was oblivious to the opening of a door 
leading intothe room. Unconscious that 
a little lady stood upon the threshold, 
and, then, with eyes gleaming roguishly, 
closed the door and secreted herself be- 
hind a screen. A moment later a sepul- 
chral voice whispered, ‘‘ Clifford,’’ and 
the painter paused in his work, wonder- 
ing if his ears had served him aright. 
Then his eyes strayed in the direction of 
the sound, and, peeping at him over the 
top of the screen were two laughing blue 
eyes, beneath a large hat with drooping 
plumes. ‘‘Dorothy.’’? In a moment he 
was after her as she darted from her 
place of concealment, and, like a bird 
seemed here, there, and everywhere; 
finally sinking from weariness into the 
depths of a leathern chair, looking like a 
rosy laughing child. 

‘«When did you come in, how long 
have you been here?”” demanded Clifford 
Athelston, imprisoning one of the small 
hands in his own. 

‘¢ I just came, your highness,’’ vs the 
demure response, ‘‘and seeing you so 
absorbed I tried to be quiet, with the 
following result.”’ 

«Well, I’m awfully glad to see you, 
but come look at the picture.”’ 

‘¢ Always the picture,” she said, in 


playful mockery. ‘‘Is this to be the 
picture of the season, Clifford?’’ ad- 
vancing with lorgnette raised to inspect 
the canvas. 

‘‘Well, I hope it will win a prize. 
How do you like it?” 

The subject upon which they gazed 
represented a girl in an attitude of aban- 
don, looking out from beneath her curved 
hand with a world of questioning in her 
dark eyes. At her right shone the sun, 
and, at the left his beams were obscured by 
black clouds rolling up against heaven’s 
blue dome. 

‘‘T¢ is beautiful!’’ murmured Miss 
Western, ‘‘ but what is it called ?”’ 

‘¢ Futurity,” replied Athelston. ‘See, 
it is nearly finished, and do you know I 
am almost sorry, Dorothy, I have become 
so intensely interested in it that I at 
times imagine the figure imbued with 
life.” 

‘*You imaginative enthusiast!” she 
exclaimed. ‘*And do you mean to say 
you painted this picture out of you head, 
or had you a model?” 

‘‘T had a model, yes.”’ 

He walked to a table near by and com- 
menced to straighten out the numerous 
paraphernalia that littered it. In so do- 
ing his face was turned from Dorothy 
Western, who demanded again: 

‘¢ Who sat for it, Clifford ?”’ 

‘¢ Her name is Hortense Grayson, and 
she—’’ At that moment there was a tap 
at the door; and, as Athelston gave per- 
mission to enter, it opened and a woman 
stood rather hesitatingly upon the thresh- 
old. It indeed seemed as if the figure 
upon which Dorothy Western had been 
gazing suddenly had stepped forth from 
the canvas. 

As he perceived his visitor, Athelston 
said : 

«¢ Ah, Miss Grayson, I was just speaking 
of you. Let me introduce you to Miss 
Western.” 

The two girls (both about twenty years 
of age) presented a strong contrast as 
they stood facing each other. There was 
Dorothy Western with her golden-brown 
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hair, deep cerulean eyes, and fair rose- 
tinted skin; her elegant cloth walking 
costume setting off to advantage the 
graceful figure. And Hortense Grayson 
—beauty of no common type was hers. 
She might have been a duchess, she 
held her black-tressed head so.proudly, 
such slumbrous fires burned within those 
dark eyes; and her complexion was of 
that creamy colorlessness like the petals 
of a magnolia. Yet she was an artist’s 
model. 

For a moment Miss Western’s lips took 
on aperceptiblecurl. When had Clifford 
introduced to her one of his models. 
Never within her remembrance. 

‘‘I called to see if you will want me 
again,’’ said Miss Grayson, addressing 
Athelston in a clear voice. 

‘‘I think I shall require one more sit- 
ting,’’ was his reply. ‘If you will 
kindly come the day after to-morrow at 
eleven in the morning.” 

She signified her assent, and with 
a bow in Dorothy’s direction withdrew. 
Strangely enough they did not discuss her 
when she was gone. Beyond remarking 
upon the fidelity of the portrait to the 
original, Dorothy said nothing, and Ath- 
elston busied himself putting the studio 
to rights, or *‘to wrongs,’’ as Dorothy 
said, preparatory to leaving it for the 
night. 

When finally they emerged into the 
outer air it seemed a relief to both. 
Dorothy would scarely confess it to her- 
self but Athelston was unusually silent. 
He seemed like one who had something 
weighing on his mind, and he often lifted 
his hat and bared his forehead to the 
wintry air. 

Yet he was always kind and affectionate 
to his fiancée, and the present occasion 
was no exception. 

Dorothy lived in a fashionable part of 
the city, while Athelston, who was rapidly 
gaining eminence asa painter, and, unlike 
most of the guild, making money fast— 
occupied a bachelor apartment near his 
studio. 

After he had left Dorothy at her home, 
declining to go in on account of having 
some writing to do, he dismissed the cab 
which had conveyed them thither, and 
walked back to hisrooms. He felt that 
exercise alone could quiet the fever in his 


veins and restore his equability. When 
he left the studio his hand had been trem- 
ulous, doubtless with the strain put upon 
it by his day’s work. Clifford Athelston 
was very ambitious, and to art had been 
given his deepest affection from early boy- 
hood. For years no one had disputed 
his claim. Then Athelston met Dorothy 
Western, and she danced in her joyous 
way right into his heart. Their engage- 
ment had now been of a year’s duration, 
and Dorothy’s sky had been cloudless 
and serene. It was only a few days pre- 
vious that Athelston had spoken of their 
marriage taking place soon, and at his re. 
quest she had ‘‘ set the day,’’ two months 
hence, just after Easter. 

It was now the latter part of January, 
and early in Februarygthe exhibition of 
paintings would be formally opened, and 
‘‘Futurity’’ take its place amongst rival 
pictures. 

The snow was falling on the morning 
when Hortense Grayson went to keep her 
last appointment with Mr. Athelston. 
She found him already at work, and, he 
looked up with a welcoming smile as she 
entered the studio. 

‘¢ Am] late? I was detained by—house- 
work,’’ she said, as she shook the snow- 
flakes from her clothing. ‘‘ HowI de- 


spise it, but it must be done—and we are | 


so poor—so poor ’’—bitterly. 

The painter looked up from the colors 
glowing beneath his hand. He saw the 
girl standing before a small mirror con- 
templating herself in a meditative manner. 
Suddenly he was dismayed to see her 
beautiful eyes fill with tears, and her 
bosom heave with suppressed sobs. 

‘¢ Miss Grayson, Hortense. I beg of 
you not to give way. Life may be hard, 
indeed it is to most of us, but there is 
always the hope that a brighter day will 
dawn. Let me entreat you to look on the 
bright side.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she responded, now pacing the 
room with nervous motions, her superb 
figure drawn up to its full height, and the 
tears quenched by the fire of her eyes. 
‘Yes, a brighter day will dawn for some, 
but not for me, unless a dream, a fond 
and I fear impossible dream of mine, could 
be realized.”’ 

There was a pause, Athelston took up 
his brush, but his hand was unsteady and 
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he relinquished it. ‘‘And may I ask 
what that dream is,’’ he said softly, at last. 
“«‘ Not out of curiosity, but as a friend.” 

‘¢ A friend ; are you my friend ?’’ she 
asked quickly, pausing in her walk. 

‘*You must know that I am. Any- 
thing that I can do to brighten your life 
I will gladly do. Speak! is there any- 
thing?’’ She stood near his chair as he 
spoke, looking at him with a strangely 
wistful gaze. 

Clifford Athelston was not a handsome 
man, but there was that about his face 
which always attracted the people he met ; 
his expressive gray eyes, and the music of 
his deep voice completing the charm. 

‘¢ Listen while I tell you of my life,” 
said the girl, not noticing the chair he 
pushed toward her, but retaining her erect 
position. ‘* At eleven years of age I was 
left motherless, and from that time until 
now I have struggled to make a home for 
my father. For some time I attended 
the public school, but father told me one 
day I must give that up. He is father 
only in name to me. The little he makes 
he spends for liquor, and last night, oh—”’ 
she shuddered at the recollection, ‘‘ he 
struck me because I would not give him 
what I had earned—”’ 

‘*Struck you!’’ cried Athelston, the 
blood rising to his brow, and he sprang 
to his feet and stood beside her. 

“Yes, but for your sympathy, your help, 
I would have ended it all. I did go to 
the river, but the thought of you kept 
me back. While you are in the world I 
cannot go out of it, at beast by my own 
act.’’ 

‘* Hortense!’’ he exclaimed in a low 
concentrated tone. 

‘‘WhileI stood looking at the cold, dark 
waters;’’ she went on, ‘‘ your face came 
before me, and I imagined that I saw you 
hold out your hand to me.” 

‘‘Just as I do now,” Athelston said, 
extending toward her his shapely hand, 
which was almost too white for a man. 

Hortense laid her own in it, and raised 
her eyes, burning with intensity of feel- 
ing, to his face, and then, as if swept 
along by her strong emotion, she bent her 
graceful dark head and rested it against 
his shoulder. 

At that moment the door opened noise- 

lessly, and a bright face peeped in, un- 


perceived by Athelston and Hortense. 
The brightness faded, and a stony look of 
horror replaced it. The door was closed 
again, and as Dorothy Western descended 
the stairs (not waiting for the elevator) a 
moan of anguish smote the air. She 
never knew how she reached her home 
that day. She had no recollection of 
taking a car, and she could scarcely have 
walked the entire distance. Yet she 
finally found herself in her own room and 
everything seemed whirling around in 
kaleidoscopic confusion. A photograph 
of Athelston, daintily framed, stood on 
the chiffoniere. She took it up, and gazed 
half blindly upon the face she loved so 
well. The clear eyes seemed looking 
right into her own, but to her sick fancy 
a contemptuous smile lingered around the 
mobile mouth; and, as she gazed at the 
pictured face her lips framed but one 
word—* faithless.’”” The man in whom 
she had placed her implicit faith had 
played her false, and she saw her dreams 
of happiness, her hopes for the future— 
all—all that had made life a joyous thing 
lying in ruins. Not for one moment had 
she ever doubted Athelston. Of course 
she knew that deceit and treachery in 
human guise found habitation in the 
world, but that Athelston, to her always 
the soul of honor—the embodiment of 
fidelity and truth, should have fallen from 
her high ideal of him was a blow beneath 
which poor little, innocent Dorothyshrank 
in trembling misery. 

‘¢ He has never loved me,’’ she moaned, 
and I—oh Clifford, I did love you so—I 
do—I do—but I will conquer it. 1 will 
give you back your freedom.” 

And she took her ring from her finger, 
and, kissing it, wrapped it in paper to be 
returned to him. 

All through the long hours of that night 
she lay motionless, wondering that her 
anguish was not fatal. Her heart felt 
sick and sore within her, and the weight 
of her unhappiness seemed more than she 
could bear. She had had so little to en- 
dure in her short life. The way had al- 
ways been so smooth, her home so delight- 
ful, and her parents and friends so kind 
and loving. But now she felt that death 
itself would be preferable to such suffer- 
ing ; and, poor child, she prayed that she 
might die, and then, frightened at her 
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wickedness, prayed that God would for- 
give her. 

She saw the long dreary years stretching 
out before her, all to be lived through 
without Athelston. 


“ Evening must follow night, 
Night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month, 
And year wake year to sorrow.” 


Finally the blessed tears came. She 
felt that she must have gone mad without 
their relief, and after awhile she grew 
calmer. All bitterness towards Athelston 
passed away. 

She was a brave little thing, and she 
took her place at the breakfast table the 
following morning with only a pallid face 
and heavy eyes to attest her terrible night. 

‘© A headache,” was her reply to all 
inquiries. Explanations would come later 
when she told her parents of her broken 
engagement. She now called all her pride 
to her aid and it did not fail her. 
Friends came to luncheon, and Dorothy 
forced herself to talk to them, yes, even 
to smile; but when they were gone she 
was faint and ill from the exertion, and, 
just before dinner, feeling that she must 
breathe the fresh air, she donned her 
wraps and stole out for a short walk. 

It was growing quite dusky when she 
returned, but as she was about to ascend 
the steps she saw a figure—the figure of a 
woman crouching near the basement 
entrance. 

Naturally, kind-hearted Dorothy paused, 
saying, ‘‘Do you wish anything? per- 
haps you are hungry;’’ and then she 
gave a great start and caught at the brown 
stone railing, for it was Hortense Grayson 
who looked up at her. 

‘¢ You, Miss Grayson,’’ she murmured, 
recognizing her immediately. 

The tall black-robed figure came for- 
ward, as the girl addressed said: ‘Yes, 
I was waiting, thinking I might see you, 
but I did not want you to see me.”’ 

‘¢T wish to speak with you,” said Miss 
Western, forming a sudden _ resolve. 
‘¢Comein with me.’’ Hortense followed 
her into the warm, now brilliantly-lighted 
house, and on up the stairway into a 
charming little boudoir. ‘* We shall be 


undisturbed here,’’ Dorothy said quietly, 
as she motioned for her companion to 
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take a chair. ‘‘ And now,” she con- 
tinued, turning her serious gaze on the 
woman sitting opposite her, ‘‘I am goin 
to ask you a question. What is there 
between Mr. Athelston and yourself?” 

The handsome dark face flushed a deep 
red. ‘‘ Why do youask that?” she said 
in return. 

‘* Because I think you care for him, 
and he—he loves you, does he not?” 

There was a significant pause. Doro- 
thy’s breast heaved with her stress of 
feeling, while Hortense sat silently before 
her. Finally she looked up, and spoke, 
hesitatingly, yetclearly: ‘‘ Miss Western, 
I know that Mr. Athelston is engaged to 
you, and Inever meant that you should 
know that I care for him;’’ her lips 
quivered. ‘‘ And he—yes, he tells me he 
loves me also.’’ 

Her head drooped, and with a contrite 
expression she sat, before the girl who 
received the admission without, flinching. 

‘*T am glad that you have told me,” 
she said at last, only drawing a long sob- 
bing breath. ‘ Donot think that I blame 
either of you, I shall give Mr. Athelston 
his freedom this evening.”’ 

‘¢You will release him!’ exclaimed 
Hortense, in a tone of unmistakable joy- 
ousness. 

‘¢ Certainly, did you think for a moment 
that I would keep him bound to me when 
he loves another ?”’ 

‘¢ And you will see him this evening?” 

‘©No, J cannot see him; I will send 
back his ring and write him, but I cannot 
—cannot see hinf.’’ 

Her voice broke, and Hortense’s eyes 
expressed her sympathy as she looked at 
her. Thenshe rose, saying gently, ‘Miss 
Western, forgive me for this trouble. 
Will you forgive me ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ replied Dorothy, though her 
face paled. ‘‘ Yes, I do forgive you, and 
—him.” And when the girl was gone 
she seemed to see her still, but not as she 
had appeared that day. She saw her as 
painted by Athelston’s hand in his picture 
‘Futurity ;’’ and then it seemed to be 
Dorothy herself, who was looking inquir- 
ingly into the future, and ever with asad, 
strained gaze which saw nothing but dark 
clouds rolling up, while the other face, 
Hortense Grayson’s, was turned towards 
the sunlight. 
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Spring, with its warm sunshine and 
soft breezes, had again broken the chains 
of winter. The trees were putting forth 
their tender green leaves, and the air 
seemed heavy with the delicious perfume 
of lilac blooms. Nowhere was this ever- 
welcome season more delightful than at 
Elmhurst, the summer home of the West- 
ers. ‘The large, old fashioned house, 
with its wide verandahs, had an air of 
comfort far exceeding more magnificent 
places. The Westerns had opened the 
house unusually early this spring, for 
Dorothy, though not really ill, seemed 
drooping, and she had always loved Elm- 
hurst so well, it seemed best to remove 
there early. Notwithstanding that a trip 
to Florida had been taken in the winter, 
she had not recovered her vitality and for- 
mer health and spirits; but now at Elm- 
hurst she seemed in a fair way to do so. 

One bright April morning, she rode 
forth on her horse, ‘‘ Queen,” drinking in 
deep draughts of the pure, soft air. Her 
thoughts were of Atheiston. She had just 
read in the paper that ‘‘ Futurity”’ had 
been sold for alargesum. Of course, both 
the artist and his lovely model had been 
very glad. 

So vividly was Dorothy recalling Athel- 
ston’s face and expressive eyes, even the 
tone of his voice, that she seemed scarcely 
surprised to see him suddenly appear 
before her, and yet her first impulse was 
flight. She would have passed him with 
only a bow had he not advanced so 
closely (he was on foot) to her horse, she 
could do no less than halt. 

‘¢ How do you do, Miss Western ?”’ he 
said; but his voice held a coldness that 
made Dorothy shiver. However, she 
acknowledged his salutation, even inquir- 
ing how he happened to be in N 

“You ask why I am here,” said he, 
and then he hesitated a moment. ‘I 
came to see you, Dorothy.”’ 

How dared he after what had passed 
between them. The face which looked 
down at him expressed nothing but a 
cold defiance, and her reply was in har- 
mony with it. ‘*You need not have 
taken the trouble,’’ was what she said. 

‘¢You will not tell me what has come 
between us ?’’ he asked, gently, and as he 
spoke he stroked “ Queen’s’’ glossy neck. 
“Dorothy, you sent that short, cruel 





note, and I was too proud then to demand 
an explanation. But I cannot forget you, 
although I have tried, and I have come to 
N. with the sole purpose of asking 
you to tell me why I have been treated so.’’ 

She looked at him a moment, and then 
spoke the words she afterward wished she 
could retract: ‘* How is Hortense Gray- 
son ?”’ 

Athelston’s face flushed. ‘‘ Dorothy, 
you surely were not jealous of that poor 
girl. Iswear—” 

‘‘Stop!”’ she said. ‘I jealous—I, 
Dorothy Western—oh, no! I will bid 
you good morning, Mr. Athelston.’’ 

‘¢Good morning, Miss Western,’”’ he 
replied, stiffly; and, in a moment more, 
she had dashed away, and he was left 
standing alone. 

It was after the six o’clock dinner that 
Dorothy’s maid gave her a note, which 
had been left for her, and which said 
simply : 





“You have refused to explain yourself, so there 
is but one thing left for me to do, and that is to 
bid you good-by forever. I leave N at 
seven this evening, and sail for Europe to-mor- 
row. Should we never meet again, Dorothy, 
remember that you have always possessed my 
undivided love, and, in spite of all, it is still 
yours.” 





Dorothy was in her room when she 
read the note. Gone—gone out of her 
life forever, for he might never return to 
America. Why, in her greatest grief she 
had always had the hope of seeing him 
again, but now—now—. She looked at 
her watch, and saw that the hands 
pointed to 6.30. In half an hour the 
train would leave. She ran wildly to the 
window and threw up the sash. A heavy 
thunder-storm was now raging, and the 
rain beat in upon her, while the lightning 
played vividly around as she stood there. 

Then a thought flashed through her 
brain. Hastily she donned her riding- 
habit, with trembling hands adjusted the 
jaunty hat, and, forgetting her gloves, 
she ran down a back stairway and out to 
the stable. The amazed stable- boy whom 
she found there obeyed her order to put 
the saddle on ‘‘ Queen,”’ and stood open- 
mouthed, but speechless, while she rode 
forth amid the lightning, thunder and 
drenching rain. On, on she sped, one 
little bare wet hand holding the reins, 
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while with the othershe touched ‘‘ Queen” 
with the whip, scarcely needed as the 
noble animal flew on at her mistress’ bid- 
ding. Dorothy was a splendid horse- 
woman, and not easily dismayed. But 
now the sheets of rain and the vivid 
lightning blinded her. Once she almost 
turned ‘‘ Queen’s’’ head in the direction 
of Elmhurst, and then regaining courage 


dashed on again toward N 


At last she reached the little station 
drenched to the skin, and, springing from 
*«(Jueen’s ’’ back, she left her in charge 
of a boy who stood there and entered the 


station. 


‘« The seven express hasn’t gone ? 


inquired, breathlessly. 


‘‘ Yes, Miss Western, just five minutes 
ago,’”’ laconically responded the ticket- 
agent looking in surprise at the wet figure 


before him. 


‘¢Gone!’’ exclaimed Dorothy, blankly. 

‘¢Qh, no, I’m mistaken!” glancing at 
the clock ; ‘‘ she’s just coming in now.”’ 

Dorothy turned, and there entering the 
door was Ciifford Athelston. 
amazement a small figure ina dripping 
wet habit sprang toward him, while a 


sweet uneven voice said: 


‘« Don’t, don’t go on this train.” 

Any other time the scene would have 
seemed ludicrous. But Athelston saw 
nothing ludicrous just now. 
opened his arms, and, oblivious of the 
gaping ticket-agent, folded the small 
drenched form to his heart. 
ing for Dorothy’s safety in her wet cloth- 
ing, he led her out to the close carriage 

that had brought him to the station, and 
giving the boy holding ‘‘ Queen” in- 








FUTURITY,. 


structions to take her to the hotel stables 
across the way, sprang into the carriage 
himself, and was alone with Dorothy, 
while they drove back to Elmhurst. 

‘¢T was so afraid you would go,” she 
sobbed, clinging to him as if she feared 
he might yet escape her. 

‘¢ My darling, then you really wish me 
to stay?’’ said Athelston, tenderly. 

‘¢Yes, oh, yes; and now tell me, did 
you care so very much for her?”’ 

‘¢ For her?”’ echoed he, blankly. 

‘¢ For Miss Grayson ; she said you told 
her you 1—l—loved her.” 

‘I told herso!’’ exclaimed Athelston. 
“I never told her that. I only said I 
was her friend, and would try to save her 
from the persecutions of a drunken father. 
I said to her very plainly that my whole 
heart belonged to you, Dorothy. I have 
never seen her since that day. Then 
came your note breaking our engagement, 
and nearly breaking my heart as well,” 
he concluded with a smile. 

“‘Oh, forgive me, Clifford!” cried 
Dorothy; and then a touchingly tender 
little scene was enacted. 

When the June roses were in bloom 
Elmhurst witnessed a charming wedding, 
and Dorothy looked forth into futurity 
with glad anticipations as Clifford Athel- 
ston’s wife. 

And Hortense Grayson. The great 
love the artist had inspired in her would 
ever be there, but it served to ennoble 
her life; and she wrote Athelston's wife 
a repentant little note, with a wish for 
her happiness that made Dorothy’s eyes 
fill with tears, although her heart was 
thrilling with joy. 
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“@are of the Toilet.” 


BY OLIVIA PHILIPS. 


HAIR. 


‘‘The glory of 
woman is her 
hair.”’ 

No one will 
gainsay it. Some 
have, by nature, a 
most wonderful 
and beautiful 
growth of hair— 
they are the envy 
of their more un- 
fortunate _ sisters, 
Who must needs labor for their crown of 
8lory. 

Great care and anxiety over study, sit- 
ting up late at night, will often weaken 
and thin the hair. 

Heavy artificial braids or coils of hair, 
tight-fitting bonnets, night caps, exclud- 
ing the air will often cause the hair to 
fall out and grow thin. 

They not only affect the hair but cause 
congestion and headache. 

In caring for the hair use a soft brush 
with long bristles and a good rubber or 
tortoise shell, buffalo, horn or ivory comb. 

Some use steel or celluloid combs, but 
I think both should be avoided, as too 
harsh for the scalp. 

Some must avoid the use of rubber 
combs, on account of the electricity which 
it develops. 

A coarse comb should be used to free 
the hair from knots, a fine one to free it 
from dust and powder. 

Two brushes should be used in dressing 
the hair—one soft to use on the scalp, 
another finer to brush out the hair and 
clean it more thoroughly. 

No article of toilet requires more care 
than the brushes used. ‘They should not 
be kept in closed cases, but should daily 
be exposed to the sun and air, and fre- 
quently washed in ammonia and water, 
and thoroughly dried. 

If one is well and his skin in a healthy 


condition, nature will supply all the oil 
necessary to keep the air shiny and 
smooth, that is if the scalp is kept clean 
and the hair daily brushed, that the cir- 
culation through the fine tubes may be 
constant and unimpsached. 

If oil is needed use a simple nut oil or 
olive oil, rub it on the scalp, and do not 
simply brush it over the surface of the hair. 

Frequent shower baths of cold water 
on the head will cause the hair to grow 
gray and thin. 

A French physician of position and 
fame recommends the following wash : 

‘¢ Into a quart of hot water put a piece 
of lump ammonia about the size of a 
Brazil nut, and two tablespoonfuls of so- 
lution of soft soap. By the time the am- 
monia is dissolved the water will be cool 
enough for use.”’ 

Carbonate of soda may be used instead 
of soap. 

Dry your hair carefully and thoroughly, 
avoid Turkish towels, or your hair will be 
filled with lint from the towel. 

The growth of hair in a healthy scalp is 
from eight to ten inches yearly. It is a 
well-known saying, ‘‘ That if the hair is 
cut when the moon is young it grows with 
the moon’s increase; if cut when the 
moon is waning, the growth in length 
ceases, but the hair increases in thickness.”’ 

The skeptical can try the experiment 
for herself. 

At the close of summer the hair usually 
begins to come out in unusual quantities, 
perhaps. 

No alarm need be felt. It is nature’s 
own way of reproduction. The old hairs 
have reached maturity and die, but are 
speedily replaced by those of a new growth. 

Whether a child’s hair should be kept 
short is a question for discussion. 

One famous French ,physician says: 
‘¢ The longer the hair is, the more strength 
it demands from the roots, and it is well 
in children not to overtaxthe roots. The 
hair should be kept from three to six 
inches long until they are fifteen years old.’’ 
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Another physician says, ‘‘After five 
years the hair should never be touched by 
scissors, save to clip’ the ends once a 
month.” 

The Breton women are famous for their 
magnificent hair, which is allowed to 
grow from childhood. 

What is one to do, in the face of such 
advice ? 

I can only repeat the familiar saying, 
‘¢ Circumstances alter cases.’’ 

In my own family I have seen the 
health of a child improved in a short 
time after cutting her hair short, showing, 
without doubt, that too much strength 
was going into her hair. 

Another daughter has long, beautiful, 
thick hair, which has only received the 
monthly clippings since she was five years 
old, and she enjoys perfect health. 

Ammonia is the most healthful stim- 
ulant for the hair of most persons, but in 
some the scalp is unnaturally dry, and 
such need some kind of oil. 

A mixture of half an ounce of carbonate 
of ammonia in a pint of sweet oil, makes 
a good hair invigorator. 

The German method of treating the 
hair is as follows: 

‘Once in two weeks wash the head with 
a quart of soft water, in which bran has 
been boiled, and a little white soap dis- 
solved, next rub the yolk of an egg 
slightly beaten in the roots of the hair, 
leave it for a few minutes, wash thoroughly 
out with pure water. Wipe. Rub dry 
thoroughly, and comb it from the head. 
Next use some soft pomatum of beef mar- 
row, boiled with a little olive oil, per- 
fumed slightly.”’ 

Of course, no woman, who respects 
herself, will dye her hair. 

Whatever the color of hair, if well kept 
and luxuriant, it should be a comfort to 
its possessor. 

It is far better that snowy locks crown 
a young fair face, than that such a one 
should disfigure herself by using dye- 


stuffs. Gray hair is a wonderful softeners 
of a defective complexion, which often 
accompanies age, and should be cherished 
rather than shunned. P 

Hot curling irons should never be used 
on the hair. It destroys the air tubes 
and takes just so much from the head. 

For baldness the Rev. John Wesley 
used to recommend ‘‘ rubbing the scalp 
with the freshly cut surface of an onion.” 
The advice may be sound, although the 
application is by no means elegant. 

Water in which mustard has been boiled, 
the juice of horse- radish, spirits of garden- 
thyme and rosemary, have local popular- 
ity as hair tonics, but all depend for their 
virtues on the power they have to stimu- 
late the scalp. 

Dandruff is simply the dead scarf-skin 
which has served its time and has been 
discarded, as it is also from every part of 
the body. 

In small quantities it simply means 
that more cleanliness is required, but in 
large quantities it signifies a disease of the 
skin. 

The following ointment well rubbed on 
the scalp every morning is a good cure: 
Powdered borax, 1 scruple; dilute solu- 
tion of subacetate of lead, 2 drachms; 
clean lard, 1 ounce; otter of roses, a few 
drops. 

A soap medicated with juniper tar or 
carbolic acid, which must be bought from 
a reliable druggist, are both very good to 
use in case of children’s diseases of the 
scalp, called ‘‘scalled liead”’ or ‘‘ring- 
worm.”’ 

For the excessive growth of hair, I have 
found an endless number of prescriptions, 
but too many of them contain such poi- 
sonous ingredients I cannot recommend 
them. 

‘If the upper lip shows signs of hair, 
bathe it with ammonia or camphor, as 
strong as can be borne, and the hair will 
die out in a few weeks,’’ says a well-known 
writer. 
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A Fencing Lesson. 







‘ye A UPITER, but it is 
i hot !’’ exclaimed 
Frank Maynard, 
sinking into an 
easy chair before 
., the window. 

y” ££ Not too hot, 
though, for a 
smoke,’’ replied 
his companion, 
lighting his meer- 
chaum. 

‘<T say, fellows, 
what shall we do?” exclaimed a third 
voice from the back of the room. 

‘Nothing at all. For the sake of all 
that is pleasant, can’t you keep quiet for 
one night, and particularly this hot 
weather,’’ replied Maynard. 

The time was near eight o’clock, in one 
of the side streets branching out from 
Union Square. It was at the close of a 
warm summer’s day a few weeks ago. 
The men were old college friends, rang- 
ing in age from twenty-five to thirty, 
and consisted of Frank Maynard, a broker, 
Tom Crane, a young doctor, and a news- 
paper man, Bob Thorbon. They had had 
their dinner, and were now in Crane’s 
apartments, trying to pass away the time 
and keep cool. 

‘I say, Tom, where did you get this!”’ 
exclaimed Maynard, taking something 
down from a cabinet. 

‘‘What—oh, that sword? There is quite 
a history to that, if you fellows would care 
to hear it.” . 

‘‘ Delighted, my boy, delighted. But 
first, have you got a cigar? I smoked my 
last this afternoon.” 

‘‘ Yes, there are some in that drawer. 
But come, draw up your chairs as close to 
the window as you can. You may pcssi- 
bly get a breath of air now and then. 
Well, my story is not a long one,” 
began Crane, ‘‘so here goes: 

‘¢ Before I came to New York to study 
and practice medicine, I was living at 
, on the Hudson. It is a dear old 
place, and I tell you I long for it some of 
these hot nights. I was born and bred 










BY G. D. SPARKS. 


in , and lived all my life there un- 
til I came to New York. As you know, 
in country places everybody knows every- 
body else’s business better than their own. 
I used to flatter myself that I knew pretty 
much everything that was worth knowing 
in , and what I did not know was 
not worth a sensible man’s momentary 
consideration. 

‘* But, before I go on, six or seven 
months before I made the acquaintance 
of that particular sword, there had been a 
murder in the immediate vicinity of 
A middle-aged man, of good 
family, a bachelor, had been found 
stabbed through the heart by some sharp, 
narrow, pointed instrument. You can 
imagine the excitement into which the 
occurrence threw the village mind. Noth- 
ing was talked of but the murder for 
months. Indeed, if you were to go to 
I am confident you would not 
have any difficulty in finding some who 
would gladly go over all the details of the 
Franklin murder, though it is now over 
five years ago. Detectives came down 
from New York, and the friends of the 
murdered man made every effort to dis- 
cover the murderer, but all ended in fail- 
ure, and gradually interest in the case 
died away, except in our village, and it 
was classed as among those which never 
would be discovered. 

‘¢About eight or nine months after the 
murder I had an invitation from a Miss 
Dawson, a wealthy old maid, to come and 
take dinner with her. 

‘¢ Miss Dawson was the daughter of a 
Confederate officer, and, being rich, was 
enabled to gratify her whims and caprices, 
for she was generally regarded as being 
very eccentric. She lived in an elegant 
house, commanding a beautiful view of 
the Hudson, and had everything, as far 
as we could see, to make her happy. 

‘¢ To get a card of invitation from Miss 
Dawson was reckoned a very good omen 
for further success, as she was very fond 
of playing the ‘Lady Bountiful’ to fel- 
lows who were not over-blessed with this 
world’s goods; and, as my chances for 
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going to the city to study medicine had 
been looking rather doubtful, this unex- 
pected invitation filled me with hope, 
that Miss Dawson might in some way 
help me towards securing my coveted 
wish. 

‘<Tt was in the late summer, or, rather, 
early autumn. The weather was slightly 
overcast, and it looked as if we might 
have rain before night. 

‘«Tset out at half past three in the after- 
noon, for Miss Dawson’s place was a 
good two hours’ walk from our house, and 
I desired to have a few minutes’ time to 
dress before dinner, which I knew was at 
six, sharp. 

‘*T arrived safe and sound at Dumford 
Towers, and was shown the room which 
I was to occupy for the night. 

‘* Dressing as quickly as I was able, I de- 
scended to the drawing room, where I 
met Miss Dawson. I remember that I 
thought she was looking tired, and that 
she appeared to have grown much older, 
However, one could not long harbor such 
thoughts when in Miss Dawson’s pres- 
ence. I had not long been out of college, 
and always used to say she reminded me 
of one of the old French noblesse. 
Tall, stately, yet with a singular gracious- 
ness of manner. People had often won- 
dered why she had not married. It 
could not have been that she never had 
been asked. But all this is apart from 
my story. 

‘‘A fter dinner we strolled into the green- 
house and then our talk drifted into my 
future prospects. When once my tongue 
was loosened I poured forth my whole 
heart, telling her that it was the one hope 
and ambition of my life to be a doctor. 
That it was my dream to/go to New York 
to study medicine, and that by working 
hard I hoped to do it. 

‘<She heard me to the end, and then 
with great delicacy she suggested a plan 
by which I could help her, and in return 
she would give me the money to pay for 
my first year’s tuition at the medical 
school. My duty was to arrange and 


catalogue a voluminous correspondence 
—that of her father—in relation toa dis- 
puted transaction in the late civil war. 
Her father had left the letters and manu- 
scripts to his daughter to be published 
The task was light 


when she saw fit. 


and the money I was to receive was out 
of all proportion for the work done. 

‘* Hardly believing my good fortune we 
went back to the drawing-room. Miss 
Dawson then went to a secretary and 
wrote a cheque for one year’s tuition at 
the medical school. 

‘¢ «This is the first installment for your 


work as editor,’ she said, handing me . 


the cheque. ‘You will not object to re- 
ceiving some of the money before hand?’ 

‘« Of course, you may be sure I did not 
object, and then I noticed that Miss 
Dawson was not looking at all well. She 
had grown strangely white and was very 
restless. 

‘¢¢ It is awfully good of you, Miss Daw. 
son, to help meso. I will never forget it. 
But arn’t you well?’ 

‘¢ She did not answer for a moment. 

‘¢¢ Why are you always looking at me?’ 
at last she replied, looking me full in the 
face. 

‘¢¢T beg your pardon,’ I stammered, 
‘but I did not mean—’ 

‘<¢Oh, never mind, it is nothing, 
Tom,’ she always called me Tom, ‘did 
you never sympathize with that French 
financier, whom Carlyle quotes as want- 
ing to know why there was no sleep to be 
sold? Oh, that it could be bought!’ 

‘¢¢Do you suffer from insomnia?’ I 
managed to ask. 

‘¢¢ Yes, very much, especially lately,’ 
and to my surprise she burst into a laugh. 

‘¢«Tom,’ she said, -arising from her 
chair, ‘I want to show you something, 
but it is asecret. You must not tell.’ 

‘<<« Of course not,’ I replied, getting up. 

‘¢¢Sit where you are,’ she cried, in 
such a loud, cold tone, I was amazed. 
‘You have ‘the lamp near you, and you 
will need the light.’ 

‘« She went hastily to an old cabinet and 
brought out one of those long, sharp- 
pointed fencing swords, that German 
students use in fighting their duels. 
Seemingly unconscious that I was watch- 
ing her, she successively threw herself 
into the attributes of prepare, attack, de- 
fense, with all the ease of a trained 
swordsman. 

«© ¢ You fence remarkably well,’ I said, 
in default of finding anything else to say. 

‘*But she evidently did not hear me. 
After a few more passes she came to the 
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table and placed the blade of the sword 
under the glare of the lamp. 

‘¢¢JTs it not a beauty?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, it is, indeed, but it wants polish- 
ing. See there are some spots on it—rust, 
isn’t it ?’ 

«¢¢Ah, there is the secret, I wanted to 
tell you. You remember—’ 

‘‘ But before she has ceased speaking, by 
instinct or whatever you like to call the 
sudden flash of inspiration, I realized 
that I was listening to the murderer of 
Mr. Franklin. ‘That was the sword that 
had made the peculiar wound, that ex- 
plained the mystery of the dark stains on 
the polished steel. 

‘‘T hope I shall never have to feel again 
such horror as I experienced then. I felt 
as if I were going to faint. The cold 
sweat came out of my forehead, and I 
seemed to feel my hair rising in terror. 
Iwas alone with a mad womaz2, witha 
maniac, who could cross swords with a 
master of fencing. 

“With head bent down toward the table, 
as if listening intently to what she was 
talking about, I tried to regain my faint- 
ing courage. 

‘It was some time before I could under- 
stand what she was saying, so great had 
been the shock which the discovery had 
thrown me into. At length I distin- 
guished the words. 

‘¢¢ But he deserved it, Tom. No baser 
wretch than George Frankiin ever lived— 
the cowardly scoundrel, not content with 
the wrong he had done, taunted me with 
having a share in it. I told him it was a 
lie, a deep damned lie, but he persisted. 
He thought I was alone, and he could in- 
sult me with impunity. But a woman 
can turn sometimes. Ha, ha!’ 

‘And she went hastily to the other end 
of the room. I dared not turn my head 
tosee where she had gone. Presently I 
heard astep near my chair, and a hand 
that might have been made of steel close 
on my arm and, a voice say 

‘¢¢Come, Tom, I want you to fence with 
me?’ 

‘¢ Dazed with terror I stammered out, I 
did not know how. 

‘¢* Never mind, I will teach you. And 
I won’t hurt you—at first. Here is a 
sword,’ and she thrust a sword into my 
nerveless fingers. 


‘¢¢Why, you are shaking,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘let me give you a glass of wine,’ 
and going to the table she poured out a 
glass of port. 

‘‘ The tone was so natural that I at last 
believed it was once more Miss Dawson in 
her own senses, but, alas! one look into 
her eyes, blazing with insanity, told me she 
was still the same, 

‘¢T drank the wine, and it certainly put 
some life intome. ‘Taking thesword which 
she handed me, I stood opposite her, and 
then with her command went through the 
simple movements of attack and deferse. 

‘* How long this fencing lesson contin- 
ued I do not know. I vaguely remember 
hearing the old clock strike two. I was 
getting fearfully tired, and I could see 
my opponent was also, tho’ with her it 
took the form of irritability. Cold shivers 
ran down my back as I felt her gleaming 
sword flash closer and closer round my 
head and shoulders. Her words ‘I will 
not hurt you at first,’ came with horrible 
persistency to my mind. 

‘Suddenly stopping, witha little cry of 
how could I have forgotten him, Miss 
Dawson ran to the door. Turning round 
on the threshold, she exclaimed : 

‘¢¢Oh, Tom, I must go and bring old 
Jerry, my cat, tu see you fight; and then 
you don’t want to die with only me to 
see you!’ and she disappeared. 

‘¢ Conquering a feeling of dizziness, I 
staggered to the door, but, alas! it had no 
lock. But even while I was looking for 
another way to escape I heard the mad 
woman’s steps on the stairs. Where 
could I go? There was no place to hide. 
God, was I to die like this? No, there 
was one chance—the old clock. As you 
see, I am not much physically. Opening 
the door of the apartment which contained 
the weights, I crawled in just as I heard 
some one enter the drawing room. Had 
I been discovered? For a few moments 
there was silence, then rapid talking, in 
which I heard my name called along with 
Mr. Franklin’s. After some minutes I 
looked through a small glass opening in 
the front of the clock. At first I could 
see nothing; then, to my horror, I saw 
Miss Dawson, sword in hand, peering 
behind curtains and looking under tables 
and sofas. It did not need much to tell 
me whom she was looking for. Would 
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she think to look into theclock? I dared 
hardly breathe. Several times I heard 
her step within a few inches of where I 
lay hid. But the idea that I could have 
squeezed myself into the clock never en- 
tered her mind. 

‘‘At length the dawn came. Again I 
looked out from my hiding-place. I saw 
Miss Dawson lying on one of the sofas 
evidently exhausted. Should I try and 
escape? At last, grown desperate, I 
opened the door and stepped out. Cau- 
tiously I approached the door leading to 
the great hall. I had almost reached the 
door when my foot kicked a book which 
had been left on the floor. It was only a 
slight noise, but it served to awaken the 
sleeper. Her eyes opened, and when she 
saw me the same glitter came into them 
that I knew so well. All caution I knew 
now must be thrown to the winds, and 
bounding to the door I rushed madly 
down the hall in the direction of the front 
door, found it, opened it, and was out on 
the lawn running as I never ran before, 


Thou’rt all the World to fle. 


FLORENCE A. JONES, 


I only know that all this great, round earth 
Hath but two parts: One is where thou art, 
The other is the place where thou art not. 
Where thou art, there the sun shines clear, 
And the fairsummer blooms the yeararound! 
Divinest harmony fills all the air. 

Where thou art not, darkness abounds, 
The sun rises in mists and sets in clouds! 
The sweetest song is full of plaintive notes. 


I CANNOT tell thee what thou art to me, 


nor ever expect to run again. For the 
first hundred yards or so I heard steps, 
I dared not look back, but with my heart 
in my throat panted on. At length the 
footsteps stopped. I still toiled on, but 
could not have gone more than a quarter 
of a mile before I fell in a dead faint by 
the wayside. That is all I remember 
until I awoke in my own bed at home. [ 
found out afterwards I had been picked 
up by a milkman on his morning rounds, 
So that is the history that hangs round 
that sword.” 

‘What became of Miss Dawson?” in. 
quired Maynard. 

‘¢Oh, she was sentto an asylum. The 
murder mystery was solved, and I became 
the hero of the hour; at least, if not the 
hero, the individual in most demand, and, 
as a result, I had to tell the story so many 
times that finally in desperation I had to 
go away from to get some rest. And 
that, boys, was my first and last fencing 
lesson, and I assure you I don’t want to 
take another.”’ 
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JEAN MILTON. 
~ HERE are some feelings in the heart 


That lie too deep to be expressed; 
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They thrill us, though they lie apart, 
And fill us with a vague unrest; 

But if by chance they come to light, 
And meet the chill of outer air, 

They shrink back shivering out of sight, 
And none would dream that they are there, 
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Sack and Bun. 


BY H. M. H. 


We all know that ‘‘some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, while oth- 
ers have greatness thrust upon them,”’ 
and I have come to the conclusion that it 
is the same with dogs, for I have never 
bought a dog, never have intimated to 
my friends that I would like a dog, yet I 
always have a canine follower, and they 
thrust themselves upon me in such ways, 
that they cling to me ‘till death doth us 
part.’’ 

First, there was Jack; I know Jack’s 
ancestry was blue blooded, for a more in- 
telligent creature never lived, and I have 
always been puzzled to know if it was 
some cruel fate that separated him from 
his friends, or whether a streak of Bo- 
hemianism led him to venture forth in the 
wide world. Be that as it may, he came 
in the evening, soI never knew whether 
he hailed from the East or the West. A 
bright light probably attracted him to my 
home, for he was of such aristocratic 
bearing that had he come in the day 
time, the more imposing residences of 
my neighbors would have claimed him, 
but he never seemed to regret having 
adopted us. He came, as I thought, at a 
very inopportune time, as a new pony at 
the barn, and a family of cats at the house 
were pets enough, but in a day or two he 
was master of the situation, and on the 
best of terms with all, and when he took 
anap in front of the fire the kittens laid 
between his paws, while the pony and he 
ran races in the field, slept together at 
_—_ and Jack took many a ride on her 

ack. 


He was a good judge of character. A 
man from the country who thought he 
had a perfect right to use and abuse our 
hospitality was in the habit of coming 
often, and staying as long as he could in- 
vent some business to keep him. 

Jack never could endure him, and felt 
called upon to maintain a special watch 
over all of our belongings, while he 
stayed. If he even picked up a news- 
paper Jack would sit directly in front of 
him, and look him steadily in the face 
until he had finished reading and laid it 
down. 

One day the ‘‘ Frequent,” as we called 
him, concluded to take the pony and 
drive. He was just getting in when he 
was discovered by Jack. The pony bent 
her head down to Jack as was her custom, 
and he seized her by the reins and held 
her. This was too much for our visitor’s 
forbearance, and he took the whip to 
strike Jack, who promptly resented this 
indignity by leaving the pony and spring- 
ing inthe low wagon, and the ‘‘ Frequent” 
was obliged to sit like Patience on a mon- 
ument, smiling at grief (alias Jack) un- 
tila member of the family came to his 
rescue, and drove him to town. Af- 


- terwards this man proved to be a com- 


plete rascal, although he had a Rev. be- 
fore his name, and I have always honored 
Jack for his good discrimination. Jack 
seemed to think that it was all right to 
‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
and never lost his dignity enough to join 
the battle, but when the actors were boys 
instead of dogs, he could not stand it, 
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while with the other she touched ‘‘ Queen” 
with the whip, scarcely needed as the 
noble animal flew on at her mistress’ bid- 
ding. Dorothy was a splendid horse- 
woman, and not easily dismayed. But 
now the sheets of rain and the vivid 
lightning blinded her. Once she almost 
turned ‘‘ Queen’s’’ head in the direction 
of Elmhurst, and then regaining courage 
dashed on again toward N. . 

At last she reached the little station 
drencled to the skin, and, springing from 
«¢(Jueen’s’’ back, she left her in charge 
of a boy who stood there and entered the 
station. . 

‘¢ The seven express hasn’t gone?” she 
inquired, breathlessly. 

‘¢ Yes, Miss Western, just five minutes 
ago,”’ laconically responded the ticket- 
agent looking in surprise at the wet figure 
before him. 

«¢Gone!’’ exclaimed Dorothy, blankly. 

‘¢Oh, no, I’m mistaken!” glancing at 
the clock ; ‘‘ she’s just coming in now.”’ 

Dorothy turned, and there entering the 
door was Clifford Athelston. To his 
amazement a small figure ina dripping 
wet habit sprang toward him, while a 
sweet uneven voice said : 

‘* Don’t, don’t go on this train.” 

Any other time the scene would have 
seemed ludicrous. But Athelston saw 
nothing ludicrous just now. He only 
opened his arms, and, oblivious of the 
gaping ticket-agent, folded the small 
drenched form to his heart. Then fear- 
ing for Dorothy’s safety in her wet cloth- 
ing, he led her out to the close carriage 
that had brought him to the station, and 
giving the boy holding ‘‘Queen’”’ in- 








structions to take her to the hotel stables 
across the way, sprang into the carriage 
himself, and was alone with Dorothy, 
while they drove back to Elmhurst. 

‘¢T was so afraid you would go,” she 
sobbed, clinging to him as if she feared 
he might yet escape her. 

‘¢ My darling, then you really wish me 
to stay?”’ said Athelston, tenderly. 

‘¢ Yes, oh, yes; and now tell me, did 
you care so very much for her?’’ 

‘‘ For her?’”’ echoed he, blankly. 

‘¢ For Miss Grayson ; she said you told 
her you 1—l—loved her.” 

‘¢T told herso!’’ exclaimed Athelston. 
‘‘T never told her that. I only said I 
was her friend, and would try to save her 
from the persecutions of a drunken father, 
I said to her very plainly that my whole 
heart belonged to you, Dorothy. I have 
never seen her since that day. Then 
came your note breaking our engagement, 
and nearly breaking my heart as well,” 
he concluded with a smile. 

‘“‘Oh, forgive me, Clifford!” cried 
Dorothy; and then a touchingly tender 
little scene was enacted. 

When the June roses were in bloom 
Elmhurst witnessed a charming wedding, 
and Dorothy looked forth into futurity 
with glad anticipations as Clifford Athel- 
ston’s wife. 


And Hortense Grayson. The great 


love the artist had inspired in her would 
ever be there, but it served to ennoble 
her life; and she wrote Athelston’s wife 
a repentant little note, with a wish for 
her happiness that made Dorothy’s eyes 
fill with tears, although her heart was 
thrilling with joy. 
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“@are of the Toilet.” 


BY OLIVIA PHILIPS. 


HAIR. 
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No one will 
gainsay it. Some 
have, by nature, a 
most wonderful 
and beautiful 
growth of hair— 
they are the envy 
of their more un- 
fortunate sisters, 
Who must needs labor for their crown of 
Slory. 

Great care and anxiety over study, sit- 
ting up late at night, will often weaken 
and thin the hair. 

Heavy artificial braids or coils of hair, 
tight-fitting bonnets, night caps, exclud- 
ing the air will often cause the hair to 
fall out and grow thin. 

They not only affect the hair but cause 
congestion and headache. 

In caring for the hair use a soft brush 
with long bristles and a good rubber or 
tortoise shell, buffalo, horn or ivory comb. 

Some use steel or celluloid combs, but 
I think both should be avoided, as too 
harsh for the scalp. 

Some must avoid the use of rubber 
combs, on account of the electricity which 
it develops. 

A coarse comb should be used to free 
the hair from knots, a fine one to free it 
from dust and powder. 

Two brushes should be used in dressing 
the hair—one soft to use on the scalp, 
another finer to brush out the hair and 
clean it more thoroughly. 

No article of toilet requires more care 
than the brushes used. ‘They should not 
be kept in closed cases, but should daily 
be exposed to the sun and air, and fre- 
quently washed in ammonia and water, 
and thoroughly dried. 

If one is well and his skin in a healthy 


condition, nature will supply all the oil 
necessary to keep the air shiny and 
smooth, that is if the scalp is kept clean 
and the hair daily brushed, that the cir- 
culation through the fine tubes may be 
constant and unimpeached. 

If oil is needed use a simple nut oil or 
olive oil, rub it on the scalp, and do not 
simply brush it over the surface of the hair. 

Frequent shower baths of cold water 
on the head will cause the hair to grow 
gray and thin. 

A French physician of position and 
fame recommends the following wash : 

‘¢ Into a quart of hot water put a piece 
of lump ammonia about the size of a 
Brazil nut, and two tablespoonfuls of so- 
lution of soft soap. By the time the am- 
monia is dissolved the water will be cool 
enough for use.”’ 

Carbonate of soda may be used instead 
of soap. 

Dry your hair carefully and thoroughly, 
avoid Turkish towels, or your hair will be 
filled with lint from the towel. 

The growth of hair in a healthy scalp is 
from eight to ten inches yearly. It is a 
well-known saying, ‘‘ That if the hair is 
cut when the moon is young it grows with 
the moon’s increase; if cut when the 
moon is waning, the growth in length 
ceases, but the hair increases in thickness.” 

The skeptical can try the experiment 
for herself. 

At the close of summer the hair usually 
begins to come out in unusual quantities, 
perhaps. 

No alarm need be felt. It is nature’s 
own way of reproduction. The old hairs 
have reachec maturity and die, but are 
speedily replaced by those of a newgrowth. 

Whether a child’s hair should be kept 
short is a question for discussion. 

One famous French ,physician says: 
‘‘ The longer the hair is, the more strength 
it demands from the roots, and it is well 
in children not to overtaxthe roots. The 
hair should be kept from three to six 
inches long until they are fifteen years old.” 
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Another physician says, ‘‘After five 
years the hair should never be touched by 
scissors, save to clip’ the ends once a 
month.” 

The Breton women are famous for their 
magnificent hair, which is allowed to 
grow from childhood. 

What is one to do, in the face of such 
advice ? 

I can only repeat the familiar saying, 
‘¢ Circumstances alter cases.’’ 

In my own family I have seen the 
health of a child improved in a short 
time after cutting her hair short, showing, 
without doubt, that too much strength 
was going into her hair. 

Another daughter has long, beautiful, 
thick hair, which has only received the 
monthly clippings since she was five years 
old, and she enjoys perfect health. 

Ammonia is the most healthful stim- 
ulant for the hair of most persons, but in 
some the scalp is unnaturally dry, and 
such need some kind of oil. 

A mixture of half an ounce of carbonate 
of ammonia in a pint of sweet oil, makes 
a good hair invigorator. 

The German method of treating the 
hair is as follows : 

‘*Once in two weeks wash the head with 
a quart of soft water, in which bran has 
been boiled, and a little white soap dis- 
solved, next rub the yolk of an egg 
slightly beaten in the roots of the hair, 
leave it for a few minutes, wash thoroughly 
out with pure water. Wipe. Rub dry 
thoroughly, and comb it from the head. 
Next use some soft pomatum of beef mar- 
row, boiled with a little olive oil, per- 
fumed slightly.’ 

Of course, no woman, who respects 
herself, will dye her hair. 

Whatever the color of hair, if well kept 
and luxuriant, it should be a comfort to 
its possessor. 

It is far better that snowy locks crown 
a young fair face, than that such a one 
should disfigure herself by using dye- 
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stuffs. vay hair is a wonderful softeners 
of a defective complexion, which often 
accompanies age, and should be cherished 
rather than shunned. , 

Hot curling irons should never be used 
on the hair. It destroys the air tubes 
and takes just so much from the head. 

For baldness the Rev. John Wesley 
used to recommend ‘‘ rubbing the scalp 
with the freshly cut surface of an onion.” 
The advice may be sound, although the 
application is by no means elegant. 

Water in which mustard has been boiled, 
the juice of horse- radish, spirits of garden- 
thyme and rosemary, have local popular- 
ity as hair tonics, but all depend for their 
virtues on the power they have to stimu- 
late the scalp. 

Dandruff is simply the dead scarf-skin 
which has served its time and has been 
discarded, as it is also from every part of 
the body. 

In small quantities it simply means 
that more cleanliness is required, but in 
large quantities it signifies a disease of the 
skin. 

The following ointment well rubbed on 
the scalp every morning is a good cure: 
Powdered borax, 1 scruple; dilute solu- 
tion of subacetate of lead, 2 drachms; 
clean lard, 1 ounce; otter of roses, a few 
drops. 

A soap medicated with juniper tar or 
carbolic acid, which must be bought from 
a reliable druggist, are both very good to 
use in case of children’s diseases of the 
scalp, called ‘‘scalled head”’ or ‘‘ring- 
worm.”’ 

For the excessive growth of hair, I have 
found an endless number of prescriptions, 
but too many of them contain such poi- 
sonous ingredients I cannot recommend 
them. 

‘¢If the upper lip shows signs of hair, 
bathe it with ammonia or camphor, as 
strong as can be borne, and the hair will 
die out in a few weeks,’’ says a well-known 
writer. 
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A Fencing Lesson. 


UPITER, but it is 
hot !’”’ exclaimed 
Frank Maynard, 
sinking into an 
easy chair before 
. the window. 

7”  ** Not too hot, 
though, for a 
smoke,’’ replied 
his companion, 
lighting his meer- 
chaum. 

‘<1 say, fellows, 
what shall we do?’’ exclaimed a third 
voice from the back of the room. 

‘‘Nothing at all. For the sake of all 
that is pleasant, can’t you keep quiet for 
one night, and particularly this hot 
weather,’’ replied Maynard. 

The time was near eight o’clock, in one 
of the side streets branching out from 
Union Square. It was at the close of a 
warm summer’s day a few weeks ago. 
The men were old college friends, rang- 
ing in age from twenty-five to thirty, 
and consisted of Frank Maynard, a broker, 
Tom Crane, a young doctor, and a news- 
paper man, Bob Thorbon. They had had 
their dinner, and were now in Crane’s 
apartments, trying to pass away the time 
and keep cool. 

‘I say, Tom, where did you get this!”’ 
exclaimed Maynard, taking something 
down from a cabinet. 

‘¢What—oh, that sword? There is quite 
a history to that, if you fellows would care 
to hear it.” . 

‘¢ Delighted, my boy, delighted. But 
first, have you got a cigar? I smoked my 
last this afternoon.” 

‘¢ Yes, there are some in that drawer. 
But come, draw up your chairs as close to 
the window as you can. You may pcssi- 
bly get a breath of air now and then. 
Well, my story is not a long one,” 
began Crane, ‘‘so here goes: 

‘¢ Before I came to New York to study 
and practice medicine, I was living at 
, on the Hudson. It is a dear old 
place, and I tell you I long for it some of 
these hot nights. I was born and bred 





BY G. D. SPARKS. 


in , and lived all my life there un- 
til I came to New York. As you know, 
in country places everybody knows every- 
body else’s business better than their own. 
I used to flatter myself that I knew pretty 
much everything that was worth knowing 
in , and what I did not know was 
not worth a sensible man’s momentary 
consideration. 

‘‘ But, before I go on, six or seven 
months before I made the acquaintance 
of that particular sword, there had been a 
murder in the immediate vicinity of 
A middle-aged man, of good 
family, a bachelor, had been found 
stabbed through the heart by some sharp, 
narrow, pointed instrument. You can 
imagine the excitement into which the 
occurrence threw the village mind. Noth- 
ing was talked of but the murder for 
months. Indeed, if you were to go to 
I am confident you would not 
have any difficulty in finding some who 
would gladly go over all the details of the 
Franklin murder, though it is now over 
five years ago. Detectives came down 
from New York, and the friends of the 
murdered man made every effort to dis- 
cover the murderer, but all ended in fail- 
ure, and gradually interest in the case 
died away, except in our village, and it 
was classed as among those which never 
would be discovered. 

‘‘About eight or nine months after the 
murder I had an invitation from a Miss 
Dawson, a wealthy old maid, to come and 
take dinner with her. 

‘¢ Miss Dawson was the daughter of a 
Confederate officer, and, being rich, was 
enabled to gratify her whims and caprices, 
for she was generally regarded as being 
very eccentric. She lived in an elegant 
house, commanding a beautiful view of 
the Hudson, and had everything, as far 
as we could see, to make her happy. 

‘¢ To get a card of invitation from Miss 
Dawson was reckoned a very good omen 
for further success, as she was very fond 
of playing the ‘Lady Bountiful’ to fel- 
lows who were not over-blessed with this 
world’s goods; and, as my chances for 
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going to the city to study medicine had 
been looking rather doubtful, this unex- 
pected invitation filled me with hope, 
that Miss Dawson might in some way 
help me towards securing my coveted 
wish. 

‘<Tt was in the late summer, or, rather, 
early autumn. The weather was slightly 
overcast, and it looked as if we might 
have rain before night. 

‘¢ T set out at half past three in the after- 
noon, for Miss Dawson’s place was a 
good two hours’ walk from our house, and 
I desired to have a few minutes’ time to 
dress before dinner, which I knew was at 
six, sharp. 

‘*T arrived safe and sound at Dumford 
Towers, and was shown the room which 
I was to occupy for the night. 

‘¢ Dressing as quickly as I was able, I de- 
scended to the drawing room, where I 
met Miss Dawson. I remember that I 
thought she was looking tired, and that 
she appeared to have grown much older, 
However, one could not long harbor such 
thoughts when in Miss Dawson’s pres- 
ence. I had not long been out of college, 
and always used to say she reminded me 
of one of the old French noblesse. 
Tall, stately, yet with a singular gracious- 
ness of manner. People had often won- 
dered why she had not married. It 
could not have been that she never had 
been asked. But all this is apart from 
my story. 

‘‘After dinner we strolled intothe green- 
house and then our talk drifted into my 
future prospects. When once my tongue 
was loosened I poured forth my whole 
heart, telling her that it was the one hope 
and ambition of my life to be a doctor. 
That it was my dream to/go to New York 
to study medicine, and that by working 
hard I hoped to do it. 

‘«She heard me to the end, and then 
with great delicacy she suggested a plan 
by which I could help her, and in return 
she would give me the money to pay for 
my first year’s tuition at the medical 
school. My duty was to arrange and 
catalogue a voluminous correspondence 
—that of her father—in relation toa dis- 
puted transaction in the late civil war. 
Her father had left the letters and manu- 
scripts to his daughter to be published 
when she saw fit. The task was light 


and the money I was to receive was out 
of all proportion for the work done. 

‘* Hardly believing my good fortune we 
went back to the drawing-room. Miss 
Dawson then went to a secretary and 


wrote a cheque for one year’s tuition at 


the medical school. 
‘¢ «This is the first installment for your 


work as editor,’ she said, handing me . 


the cheque. ‘You will not object to re- 
ceiving some of the money before hand?’ 

‘« Of course, you may be sure I did not 
object, and then I noticed that Miss 
Dawson was not looking at all well. She 
had grown strangely white and was very 
restless. 

‘¢¢ It is awfully good of you, Miss Daw. 
son, to help meso. I will never forgetit. 
But arn’t you well?’ 

‘¢ She did not answer for a moment. 

‘¢ «Why are you always looking at me?’ 
at last she replied, looking me full in the 
face. 

‘¢¢T beg your pardon,’ I stammered, 
‘but I did not mean—’ 

‘¢¢Oh, never mind, it is nothing, 
Tom,’ she always called me Tom, ‘did 
you never sympathize with that French 
financier, whom Carlyle quotes as want- 
ing to know why there was no sleep to be 
sold? Oh, that it could be bought!’ 

‘¢¢Do you suffer from insomnia?’ I 
managed to ask. 

‘¢ «Yes, very much, especially lately,’ 
and to my surprise she burst into a laugh. 

‘¢«Tom,’ she said, arising from her 
chair, ‘1 want to show you something, 
but it is a secret. You must not tell.’ 

«<« Of course not,’ I replied, getting up. 

‘¢«Sit where you are,’ she cried, in 
such a loud, cold tone, I was amazed. 
‘You have ‘the lamp near you, and you 
will need the light.’ 

‘«She went hastily to an old cabinet and 
brought out one of those long, sharp- 
pointed fencing swords, that German 
students use in fighting their duels. 
Seemingly unconscious that I was watch- 
ing her, she successively threw herself 
into the attributes of prepare, attack, de- 
fense, with all the ease of a trained 
swordsman. 

‘«¢¢ You fence remarkably well,’ I said, 
in default of finding anything else to say. 

‘* But she evidently did not hear me. 
After a few more passes she came to the 
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table and placed the blade of the sword 
under the glare of the lamp. 

‘6 ¢Ts it not a beauty?’ 

sé Yes, it is, indeed, but it wants polish- 
ing. See there are some spots on it—rust, 
isn’t it?’ 

«¢¢Ah, there is the secret, I wanted to 
tell you. You remember—’ 

‘‘ But before she has ceased speaking, by 
instinct or whatever you like to call the 
sudden flash of inspiration, I realized 
that I was listening to the murderer of 
Mr. Franklin. That was the sword that 
had made the peculiar wound, that ex- 
plained the mystery of the dark stains on 
the polished steel. 

‘‘T hope I shall never have to feel again 
such horror as I experienced then. I felt 
as if I were going to faint. The cold 
sweat came out of my forehead, and I 
seemed to feel my hair rising in terror. 
Iwas alone with a mad womaz2, with a 
maniac, who could cross swords with a 
master of fencing. 

“ With head bent down toward the table, 
as if listening intently to what she was 
talking about, I tried to regain my faint- 
ing courage. 

‘¢It was some time before I could under- 
stand what she was saying, so great had 
been the shock which the discovery had 
thrown me into. At length I distin- 
guished the words. 

‘¢ ¢ But he deserved it, Tom. No baser 
wretch than George Frankiin ever lived— 
the cowardly scoundrel, not content with 
the wrong he had done, taunted me with 
having a share in it. I told him it wasa 
lie, a deep damned lie, but he persisted. 
He thought I was alone, and he could in- 
sult me with impunity. But a woman 
can turn sometimes. Ha, ha!’ 

‘And she went hastily to the other end 
of the room. I dared not turn my head 
to see where she had gone. Presently I 
heard a step near my chair, and a hand 
that might have been made of steel close 
on my arm and, a voice say 

‘¢¢ Come, Tom, I want you to fence with 
me?’ 

‘¢ Dazed with terror I stammered out, I 
did not know how. 

‘¢ ¢ Never mind, I will teach you. And 
I won’t hurt you—at first. Here is a 
sword,’ and she thrust a sword into my 
nerveless fingers. 
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‘¢¢Why, you are shaking,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘let me give you a glass of wine,’ 
and going to the table she poured out a 
glass of port. 

‘¢ The tone was so natural that I at last 
believed it was once more Miss Dawson in 
her own senses, but, alas! one look into 
her eyes, blazing with insanity, told me she 
was still the same. 

‘¢T drank the wine, and it certainly put 
some life intome. Taking thesword which 
she handed me, I stood opposite her, and 
then with her command went through the 
simple movements of attack and defense. 

‘¢ How long this fencing lesson contin- 
ued I do not know. I vaguely remember 
hearing the old clock strike two. I was 
getting fearfully tired, and I could see 
my opponent was also, tho’ with her it 
took the form of irritability. Cold shivers 
ran down my back as I felt her gleaming 
sword flash closer and closer round my 
head and shoulders. Her words ‘I will 
not hurt you at first,’ came with horrible 
persistency to my mind. 

‘«Suddenly stopping, witha little cry of 
how could I have forgotten him, Miss 
Dawson ray to the door. Turning round 
on the threshold, she exclaimed : 

‘¢¢Qh, Tom, I must go and bring old 
Jerry, my cat, tu see you fight; and then 
you don’t want to die with only me to 
see you!’ and she disappeared. 

‘¢ Conquering a feeling of dizziness, I 
staggered to the door, but, alas! it had no 
lock. But even while I was looking for 
another way to escape I heard the mad 
woman’s steps on the stairs. Where 
could I go? There was no place to hide. 
God, was I to die like this? No, there 
was one chance—the old clock. As you 
see, Iam not much physically. Opening 
the door of the apartment which contained 
the weights, I crawled in just as I heard 
some one enter the drawing room. Had 
I been discovered? For a few moments 
there was silence, then rapid talking, in 
which I heard my name called along with 
Mr. Franklin’s. After some minutes I 
looked through a small glass opening in 
the front of the clock. At first I could 
see nothing; then, to my horror, I saw 
Miss Dawson, sword in hand, peering 
behind curtains and looking under tables 
and sofas. It did not need much to tell 
me whom she was looking for. Would 
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she think to look into theclock? I dared 
hardly breathe. - Several times I heard 
her step within a few inches of where I 
lay hid. But the idea that I could have 
squeezed myself into the clock never en- 
tered her mind. 

“At length the dawn came. Again I 
looked out from my hiding-place. I saw 
Miss Dawson lying on one of the sofas 
evidently exhausted. Should I try and 
escape? At last, grown desperate, I 
opened the door and stepped out. Cau- 
tiously I approached the door leading to 
the great hall. I had almost reached the 
door when my foot kicked a book which 
had been left on the floor. It was only a 
slight noise, but it served to awaken the 
sleeper. Her eyes opened, and when she 
saw me the same glitter came into them 
that I knew so well. All caution I knew 
now must be thrown to the winds, and 
bounding to the door I rushed madly 
down the hall in the direction of the front 
door, found it, opened it, and was out on 
the lawn running as I never ran before, 


Thou’rt all the World to Mle. 


FLORENCE A. JONES. 


I only know that all this great, round earth 
Hath but two parts: One is where thou art, 
The other is the place where thou art not. 
Where thou art, there the sun shines clear, 
And the fair summer blooms the year around! 
Divinest harmony fills all the air. 

Where thou art not, darkness abounds, 
The sun rises in mists and sets in clouds! 
The sweetest song is full of plaintive notes. 


I CANNOT tell thee what thou art to me, 


THOU’RT ALL THE WORLD TO ME.—HIDDEN, 


nor ever expect to run again. For the 
first hundred yards or so I heard steps, 
I dared not look back, but with my heart 
in my throat panted on. At length the 
footsteps stopped. I still toiled on, but 
could not have gone more than a quarter 
of a mile before I fell in a dead faint by. 
the wayside. That is all I remember 
until I awoke in my own bed at home. [ 
found out afterwards I had been picked 
up by a milkman on his morning rounds, 
So that is the history that hangs round 
that sword.”’ 

‘¢What became of Miss Dawson?” in. 
quired Maynard. 

‘¢Oh, she was sentto an asylum. The 
murder mystery was solved, and I became 
the hero of the hour; at least, if not the 
hero, the individual in most demand, and, 
as a result, I had to tell the story so many 
times that finally in desperation I had to 
go away from —— to getsomerest. And 
that, boys, was my first and last fencing 
lesson, and I assure you I don’t want to 
take another.’’ 


Hidden. 


JEAN MILTON, 


Mm HERE are some feelings in the heart 
SK That lie too deep to be expressed; 
They thrill us, though they lie apart, 
And fill us with a vague unrest; 
But if by chance they come to light, 
And meet the chill of outer air, 
They shrink back shivering out of sight, 


And none would dream that they are there, 
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Hack and Bun. 


BY H. M. H. 


We all know that ‘‘some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, while oth- 
ers have greatness thrust upon them,’’ 
and I have come to the conclusion that it 
is the same with dogs, for I have never 
bought a dog, never have intimated to 
my friends that I would like a dog, yet I 
always have a canine follower, and they 
thrust themselves upon me in such ways, 
that they cling to me ‘‘till death doth us 
part.’’ 

First, there was Jack; I know Jack’s 
ancestry was blue blooded, for a more in- 
telligent creature never lived, and I have 
always been puzzled to know if it was 


some cruel fate that separated him from - 


his friends, or whether a streak of Bo- 
hemianism led him to venture forth in the 
wide world. Be that as it may, he came 
in the evening, soI never knew whether 
he hailed from the East or the West. A 
bright light probably attracted him to my 
home, for he was of such aristocratic 
bearing that had he come in the day 
time, the more imposing residences of 
my neighbors would have claimed him, 
but he never seemed to regret having 
adopted us. He came, as I thought, at a 
very inopportune time, as a new pony at 
the barn, and a family of cats at the house 
were pets enough, but in a day or two he 
was master of the situation, and on the 
best of terms with all, and when he took 
a nap in front of the fire the kittens laid 
between his paws, while the pony and he 
ran races in the field, slept together at 
~— and Jack took many a ride on her 
ack. 


He was a good judge of character. A 
man from the country who thought he 
had a perfect right to use and abuse our 
hospitality was in the habit of coming 
often, and staying as long as he could in- 
vent some business to keep him. 

Jack never could endure him, and felt 
called upon to maintain a special watch 
over all of our belongings, while he 
stayed., If he even picked up a news- 
paper Jack would sit directly in front of 
him, and look him steadily in the face 
until he had finished reading and laid it 
down. 

One day the ‘‘ Frequent,’’ as we called 
him, concluded to take the pony and 
drive. He was just getting in when he 
was discovered by Jack. The pony bent 
her head down to Jack as was her custom, 
and he seized her by the reins and held 
her. This was too much for our visitor’s 
forbearance, and he took the whip to 
strike Jack, who promptly resented this 
indignity by leaving the pony and spring- 
ing in the low wagon, and the ‘‘ Frequent”’ 
was obliged to sit like Patience on a mon- 
ument, smiling at grief (alias Jack) un- 
tila member of the family came to his 
rescue, and drove him to town. Af- 


- terwards this man proved to be a com- 


plete rascal, although he had a Rev. be- 
fore his name, and I have always honored 
Jack for his good discrimination. Jack 
seemed to think that it was all right to © 
‘¢Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
and never lost his dignity enough to join 
the battle, but when the actors were boys 
instead of dogs, he could not stand it, 
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and always rushed in and separated them, 
and in this way his useful life was ended. 
An embryo pugilist did not relish having 
his enjoyment brought to such an end, 
and hit Jack on the head with a club. 

Next came Bun, little black Bun. A 
‘¢Mongrel’’ my cook called him, but 
his physical appearance was of such a 
nature that we changed the old song and 
sang it: 

** With his tail cut short 
And his ears grown long.” 


In short he was what my neighbor Jones 
called a perfect fac-simile of a rabbit, and 
so I named him Bun. 

He followed some callers to our house, 
so his early life was shrouded in obscurity. 
He was still in the frisky age of puppy- 
hood, and my porches were adorned with 
corn-cobs, bones, door-mats brought from 
the neighbors, and rubbish that careful 
housekeepers consigned to the ash heap 


Bun seemed to think worth bringing. 


home. My flower beds became museums 
of rare articles. 

He immediately made friends with 
Andrew, a colored man who took care of 
an adjoining place, and if he was pun- 
ished for any of his misdemeanors he took 
refuge with Andrew, and the length of 
his stay was determined by the severity of 
his punishment. He would often follow 
his master to the bank, but seemed to 
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consider it too far to walk both ways, 
and would wait until a car came along, 
get on, go inside, and, getting on the 
seat, would stand with his paws on the 
window and look out until Academy 
street was reached, when he would give a 
short, sharp bark, as if to say ‘* Thank 
you for the ride,” and jump off and come 
home as if that was the usual way for dogs 
to do. A crowd was his delight; he 
attended the spring and fall races at the 
Driving Park ; followed the street parades, 
but always went into the most secret retire- 
ment on Fourth of July, and once was 
found in Andrew’s lodgings secreted in a 
pair of pants that were on the floor. 

Small boys he considered nuisances, 
and the sight of one, no matter how peace- 
ably he might be going along, would cause 
him a long period of worry and growling. 

He knew the butcher’s bell that we 
patronized, and never condescended to 
go to meet any other wagon. Milkmen, 
other butchers and hucksters were con- 
stantly ringing, but Bun would never leave 
the yard for any until his quick ear caught 
the sound of the particular bell he was 
waiting for. 

He died young, distemper claiming 
him as its victim, and since then dogs 
may come and dogs may go, but Jack 
and Bun I consider as lost friends whose 
places can never be filled. 


Hle. 


LOUISE R. BAKER, 


(Ge hands are as brown as a berry, 
And as hard as they can be; 
My sister is always scolding— 
She says that she cannot see 
Why they are not white and dimpled, 
And soft, and pretty, and fat ; 
With nails that resemble pink roses, 
Like the hands of Johnny Pratt. 


But, I’m kind o’ glad of their color, 
I’m glad they are hard and tough, 
When I think of the work that’s waiting 

In the world so wide and rough ; 
And I pity that other fellow, 
Way down in my heart, I do; 
For there’s piles of work getting ready, 
For his little white fingers, tco. 


My shoes are coarse and brass-tipped, 
Sister says she could almost cry, 

When she sees Johnny Pratt in his slippers 
Go proudly strutting by. 

But when I think of the traveling 
These feet will have to do, 

I’m kind o’ glad of the brass-tips, 
And the coarse-grained leather, too. 


Sister says, if ever she’s married, 
Her boy shall have golden curls ; 
And dimpled hands and slippers, 
And dresses fine as a girl’s. 
Well, I’d pity sister’s youngster, 
If somehow I didn’t see, 
Another pair of brass-tipped shoes 
On another boy like me. 
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The Fashions. 





Ai Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Kuvents. 


aan 


S mourning is 
one of the fash- 
ions that always 
remains with us 

through summer heat 

and winter cold, some 

-\ items concerning it 

») may not be amiss to 

\ our readers, 

All mourning attire 
has been gradually 
altered by the adop- 
tion of French mod- 
els, which are far 
lighter than the 
heavy English mourn- 
ing formerly worn. English crape is not nearly 
as extensively worn as trimming, and has been 
superseded, in great measure, bysoft, light chiffon 
in folds, drapery, plaitings and frills. 

A widow’s first gown, suitable for any season, 
is of Henrietta cloth. There is nothing wears 
as well as this material. It keepsits color, and 
can be remade and look well as long as any of it 
remains, The gown is usually made with a coat 
bodice and straight skirt, with a bias fold of 
crape twelve inches wide edging it. The bodice 
usually has coat skirts added of English crape, 
and the draped vest, revers, collar and cuffs are 
also of crape, Crape sleeves are also worn, 

The wrap is a short cape of Henrietta cloth 
cut with jacket fronts; the back is belted in, and 
the fronts are trimmed with two jabots of English 
crape, A broad band of crape surrounds the 
garment, and there is a crape collar. The bon- 
net is a close shape, made of folds of crape, with 
a widow’s cap of white lisse inside. The veil of 
crape reaches to the knee in front, and below the 
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waist in the back. It is pinned on closely with 
dull jet pins. A widow’s mourning is worn two 
years, if no longer, 

Most families make their own rules according 
to their wishes in regard to the length of time 
worn and depth of their mourning for other 
relatives. Many do not wear crape at all, but 
wear simple black for as long a time as they 
deem necessary, 

Gowns made up for mourning follow the 
simpler and severer of the styles for colored 
gowns. , Belted waists, corselets, yokes, coat 
bodices, large sleeves and straight skirts are all 
suitable for the black fabrics worn as mourning. 
Plain gowns of nuns’ veiling have rows of tucks 
on the skirt and down the bodice. 

French veils of sewing-silk grenadine with 
hem-stitched borders are new; also Brussels net 
veils, bordered with a wide fold of crape on each 
end, They are two anda quarter yards long, 
and are draped on the bonnet to hang at the 
back, These are very perishable, and soon look 
defaced—a thing to be guarded against in 
mourning, for shabby black is an abomination, 
and had better be left off altogether. 

French capes of all shapes shown in colors are 
made of English crape. Jet cabochons set on as 
a border, are the only trimming ; these are, of 
course, of the dull jet. Tailor-made jackets of 
black cheviot and of Bedford cord are worn with 
various mourning gowns; many rows of braid or 
stitching are the trimming. 

Round hats for young ladies in mourning are 
of felt or straw, trimmed with silk. Black wings 
and clusters of cock’s feathers are the plumage ~ 
permitted on mourning hats. Bonnetsand toques 
are made and trimmed of the same materials as 
hats. 
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If ladies were limited to one material in these 
days, they would almost certainly select a blue 
cloth or serge costume—just as, some years ago, 
ladies of moderate means always wore black silk 
for economy. One new black silk dress per year 
was sufficient for any lady (not so many years 
ago) to keep a reputation for being well dressed. 
The previous years’ gowns took their place down 
the ladder, according to their age, the oldest al- 
ways being reserved fortraveling. Now, instead, 
it is the blue serge or cloth costume which no 
lady can dispense with, and it is made with bod- 
ice, jacket and ulster, all to match, to be varied 
according to the weather. 

Wherever you go, blue cloth or serge costumes 
are seen, and always look well; then come biege, 
gray, mauve and purple cloth or serge costumes. 
These all answer for the intermediate season be- 
fore autumn styles are decided upon. Light- 
colored corduroy is becoming more popular, 
though I do not recommend it to stout figures, 
for it is not supple enough. 

Many skirts are now cut the long way of the 
stuff, and have but one seam; these are of the 
bordered goods which are so popular. There is 
no fullness whatever in the skirt at the waist. 
The skirt is as plain as a sheath at thetop. Ail 
the dressmaker’s art now consists in making the 
skirt look: rich and full on the ground, and to 
taper to a point at the waist. Waists are very 
long and so are skirts, and they are promised to 
be longer; we must look as long and lanky as 
possible. The fronts of the skirts are drawn as 
tightly around the figure as possible, but the back 
widths are full and flowing, and should keep well 
off, not wrapping around the feet. 

To produce this “stand-off” appearance, the 
skirt must be well trimmed at the bottom; 
sometimes with velvet bouillionnés, cut on the 
cross, which support the skirt and keep it at a 
respectful distance from the feet. Or, it may be 
trimmed with several rows of piping, covered 
with the material of the gown. About five or 
seven rows of these pipings are placed at the 
bottom of the skirt, to give it the desired stiff- 
ness. 

There is no fullness whatever in the skirt at 
the waist. The skirt is as plaim as a sheath at 
the top. All the dressmaker’s art now consists 
in making the skirt look rich and full on the 
ground, and to taper to a point at the waist. 
Ladies who do not like the trouble of holding 
up the skirt at the back fasten a little ring a 
little above the hem at the back, and through 


this ring they insert a cord, or ribbon, which 
they pass over their wrist, or one finger, as they 
would hold a bag in their hand, or on their arm, 
The ring is placed according to the length of the 
dress, By this means an umbrella or parasol 
may be carried as easy as if there were no skirt 
to hold up. The cord or ribbon is taken off in 
the house, when the dress need not be held up. 
The contrivance does not look very ugly ; but, 
no doubt, we shall have something still prettier 
if long skirts continue to be fashionable, which 
I fear they will. 

No skirts are now mounted on a foundation 
skirt, but, as our trains have to be held up, the 
underskirt is usually made of silk, of the same 
color as the gown, and edged with a fiounce of 
lace. Under a blue serge gown, therefore, you 
will seea blue silk skirt,and so on. Under a China 
silk gown you will also wear an underskirt of 
silk, edged round with a lace flounce, or several 
rows of velvet or moiré ribbon. Two gowns 
over one, indeed, and the under one richer than 
the over one. Indeed, it is considered the 
height of dom fom to have the over-dress as plain 
and simple as possible, and the underskirt as 
rich and elegant as possible. Luxury will assert 
itself some way or another. ; 

Ladies who cannot afford a different skirt for 
each dress may make the underskirt of shot silk, 
trimmed with pinked-out flounces, or with lace 
or tulle fiounces, these may be edged with several 
rows of satin ribbon. 

Bring out all your old laces, ladies, for there 
are a hundred ways to utilize them. They are 
used to edge round plastrons, whether of white 
or colored muslin, or silk. Make the plastron 
long in front, and gathered round a high, straight 
collar, and then edge all round with a frill, or 
fiounce of rich lace, and you can wear it in or 
out of doors, under an open jacket, or over a high 
bodice. A band may be worn round the waist, 
or not, at pleasure. 

Irish and Venetian point lace are the most 
used for these plastrons. Wide lace flounces are 
made up into shoulder capes, which are gathered 
round a neck band or ruching, or to a rounded 
or pointed yoke of silk or velvet, richly studded 
with metal nails. 

The large pins which fasten hats and bonnets 
to the head are no longer pinned at the back, but 
in front, exactly like French nurses pin their 
caps on their heads. Two and even three pins 
are sometimes put in front of the hat, one over 
the other. The pins themselves must be really 
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elegant, and not of Brummagem jewelry, other- 
wise they would look too common for a lady to 


ar. 
"Gold dotted and Spangled gold veils still con- 


tinue to be worn, unbecoming and uncomfortable . 


though they are. 

Worn on a sunny day they are blinding both to 
wearer and looker on. 

Gold gauze veils are also coming to the fore, 
and Chantilly lace veils, dotted with gold, silver, 
rubies, amethysts, steel, and jet. 

Other tulle veils, called fi/ de vierge, are studded 
with pearls or electric blue stones. 

Others again are designed in open-work, and 
ate called spider-webs, which they indeed 
resemble® 

Rajah handkerchiefs are now the rage in Paris 
for morning wear, They are quaint and ugly in 
appearance, being covered with a design, the 
border alone being plain. This is a mere rever- 
sion of fancy borders round a plain centre. Very 
comme tl faut ladies, I am glad to say, do not 
patronize these monstrosities, and even the 
crime de la créme of our fashionable gentlemen 
hesitate to adopt them, but keep rather to plain 
white cambric handkerchiefs with an embroidered 
monogram in one corner. 

Loosely-fitting gloves are now considered to 
be more @istingués than tightly-fitting gloves. 
This is comfortable for summer wear. 

An innovation, or rather revival, which is 
sppalling some ladies, is the return of white 
sockiags into fashion. And yet, how long is it 
since white stockings have been worn? Any 
woman over twenty years of age may remember 
them. Did feet look less pretty then than now ? 
No,no,no. No lady, indeed, would have worn 
colored stockings once upon atime. They were 
considered as only fit for servants, and those who 
could not afford laundry expenses, Do not fear 
white stockings, ladies. The foot never did look 
prettier than when clad in a plain white silk 
stocking and satin slippers. Shall a fashion of 
less than twenty years’ standing contradict this? 
On the contrary, white stockings and a low satin 
slipper or a well-fitting boot always looked well. 
Welcome then, old friend, that delighted our 
husbands, fathers, and brothers of yore, as we 
trust they will henceforth. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. House gown made of wool goods. The 

skirt is plaited at the right side with bands ofthe 
material crossing over them; itisslightly draped 
in front, straight in the back. Pointed bodice, 
with front made to correspond with side of skirt 
over a vest of white China silk; the sleeves also 
correspond. 
_Fic. 2, Walking costume for lady, made of 
light weight cloth in the princess form, the skirt 
is edged with a narrow braiding in black, a plait- 
ing of heavy silk extends around the neck and 
down upon the skirt, also upon the sleeves,which 
are covered with embroidered spots. Straw ca- 
pote trimmed with velvet and feathers. 





Fic. 3. Tailor-made costume, two shades of 
gray of tigured camel’s-hair, straight skirts, jacket 
bodice with vest, collar, and sleeves of plain 
goods, Hat of straw trimmed with feathers, 

Fic. 4, Evening gown, made of figured net, 
the skirt is plain edged with feather trimming. 
Pointed bodice with coat tails in back, surplice 
neck, elbow sleeves, all edged with feather trim- 
ming. 

Fic. 5. Hat made of black fancy straw, edged 
all around the brim with a wreath of fine deep 
blue flowers. It is trimmed with black lace, blue 
ribbon, and a large bunch of the flowers in the 
back. 

Fic. 6. Frock for little girl of four years, made 
of plain dark blue gingham. It is made with 
the skirt and waist in one, shirred at the waist- 
line. Full sleeves with band of embroidery 
around the wrist, deep collar of embroidery, and 
a broad band turned up upon the edge of the 
skirt. 

Fic. 7. Gown for lady, made of figured black 
lace. The front is made of plaited satin divided 
by rows of lace insertion; the back is plain. Full 
ruche of lace around the neck. Black lace bon- 
net trimmed with flowers. 

Fics. 8-9. Back and front of breakfast jacket 
for lady, made of striped flannel, the back is tight 
fitting, the front loose, fastened with a pointed 
bias band; it is slightly shirred at the neck. 

Fic. 10, Coat for girl of three years, made of 
white pique. The skirt is embroidered, also 
edge of Cape and sleeves. It is shirred at waist, 
and fastened with ribbons. This shaped coat is 
also appropriate to make of flannel, cashmere or 
cloth. Large drawn hat trimmed with ribbons. 

Fic. 11, Coat for little boy made of dark blue 
cloth bound and trimmed with silk braid, an 
anchor upon sleeves which can be omitted or not 
as fancy dictates. Sailor cap, with anchor to 
correspond in front. 

Fic. 12, Gown for young girl made of cream 
color challie, the skirt is edged with two rows of 
passementerie. Round bodice made of plaits, 
sleeves with deep cuffs of passementerie, also 
collar. A sash of ribbon fastened towards the 
left side. Straw hat trimmed with flowers. 

Fic. 13. Walking gown for lady made of plain 
and striped cheviot. The front is of the plain 
material, the sides and back of the striped, the 
sides are plaited. The bodice is of the plain, 
with drapery in front and passementerie zouave 
jacket over it. Plain sleeves with striped hang- 
ing ones over them. Straw hat trimmed with 
feathers, lace veil. 

Fic, 14. Cape and collarette combined made 
of brown velvet lined with pink plush and en- 
riched with a border wrought in gold and jet. 
The loose fronts, rather longer than the circular 
back, are reversed to display both the pink lin- 
ing and the deep collarette in black Chantilly 
lace, box-plaited, and set off with a neck-band, 
from which depend long pointed tabs in sparkling 
embroidery. Collar uncommonly shaped as a 
half moon. 

” 
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AucustT, 1891, 
YP HE matinée dan- 
sante at the Elysée 
was favored with 
gorgeous weather, 
and the gardens 
never showed to 
better advantage. 
Under the present 
tule the grounds are kept 
in superlative order, the 
lawns smooth as velvet, 
the beds full of the most 
beautiful flowers, the gravel 
walks firm as mosaic. The 
great majority of guests, 
after having made their 
bow to President and Mme. 
Carnot and sauntered 
through the rooms admiring 
he: the beauty of the floral dec- 
orations, adjourned to the gardens, where chairs 
were to be found in profusion for those who pre- 
ferred to watch and not to join the gaily dressed 
crowd moving hither and thither. M. and Mme. 
Carnot stood to receive their guests in the first 
salon opening out of the vestibule, surrounded 
by their three sons and the members of their mil- 
itary household. Mme. Carnot wore a charming 


toilette of mauve faille, embroidered with bou- 
quets of hyacinths, and trimmed with handsome 
lace, and a small bonnet composed of lace and a 
coronet of the same flowers. The style of dress 
which predominated recalled that of the latter 
part of the last century, floral brocades, painted 
muslins, and embroidered crapes being par- 
ticularly conspicuous, and the lightest and most 
delicate colors. Desgrange’s orchestra of sixty 
musicians played vaéses and quadrilles, the 
former with a vocal accompaniment provided by 
the chorus of the opera; but the dancing was not 
kept up with much spirit, in spite of the efforts 
ofa large battalion of cadets from the Polytechnic 
and St. Cyr schools, owing to the excessive 
warmth of the weather. There was no cotillon, 
but late in the afternoon the guests in the gardens 
were surprised by an irruption of a hundred or 
more couples, hand in hand, forming a long 
chain, which circled round the lawn and in and 
out of the flower beds, and was finally led back 
into the house and through the rooms, into the 
“white drawing room,” where Mme. Carnot and 
the wives of the military a¢#achés were prepared 
to receive them, and distribute to each an elegant 
little basket filled with flowers. Some of these 
baskets were in the form of a porter's knot, otherg 
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were shaped like wheelbarrows or palanquins, 
while others again assumed the shape of a corn. 
ucopia. 

No less charming and equally enjoyable was 
the garden party given by Mme, Madeleine Le. 
maire, on the island in the midst of the lake in 
the Bois. The eminent artist is an excellent 
hostess, and her acquaintance include the é/i#eof 
Parisian society. An open air stage had been 
erected, whereon professional dancers performed, 
and afterwards there was dancing on the grass 
for the guests and all sorts of rustic amusements, 
In the course of the afternoon a large boatful of 
what appeared like Cook’s tourists rowed over to 
the island and prepared to land, to the con. 
sternation of the guests who were not in the 
secret, for, of course, the seeming Amglais ridi- 
cules were only some of Mme. Lemaire’s friends 
disguised in false beards and tweeds. 

The marriage of Mlle. de Rohan Chabot, 
which was celebrated at the church St. Francois 
Xavier lately, was made the occasion of several 
grand dinners, one of which was given by the 
Vicomtesse Aguado, the grandmother of the 
bridegroom-elect, Comte Louis de Perigord. A 
select number of invitations had been sent out 
for the evening. On the previous Saturday the 
Prince and Princesse de Léon opened their house 
to their numerous friends and acquaintances, in- 
cluding nearly the whole of the noble Faubourg, 
for the signature of their daughter’s marriage 
contract. The Princess, who wore an exquisite 
gown of white brocade, richly embroidered 
down the front with gold, received the guests, 
while the Prince was fully occupied in conducting 
the more important among the z#vités to the room 
where the contract awaited their signatures, Fore 
most amongst these, figured the Duc de Chartres 
and Prince Henri d’Orléans. The bride-elect 
was attired with great taste in old-rose colored da- 
mask, a cordon of roses bordering the top of the 
low bodice. On the occasion of the dad costum: 
I described the Rohan mansion and its hand 
some rooms hung with tapestry and old portraits 
In one of these the splendors of the corédeille, 
the wedding presents, were exhibited. The 
former includes a necklace of brilliants, a collar 
composed of diamonds, pearls, rubies, and en- 
eralds, several brooches set with very precious 
stones, a quantity of rare old lace, and a marvel 
ous opera cloak in raw sienna toned velvet, em- 
broidered in gold and silver, and lined with 
ermine, 
the presents received by the young couple, which 
would fill a whole column of your magazine, and 
will merely note down a few of those made par 
ticularly interesting by reason of the importance 
of the donors. Empress Eugénie contribute 
the clock and other fittings of writing tab 
in silver; the Duc de Chartres, an authenti 
Louis XV. fan mounted in ivory; Prince Henri 
a smoking suite in gold; the Duc de Rohan, 
silver-gilt coffee service with Sévres cups; th 
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FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Duc Talleyrand, an entire service of plate; the 
Princesse de Léon, a casket full of fine gems; 
Vicomtesse Aguado, a spray of flowers, inter- 
laced with a ribbon in pearls and brilliants; the 
Viscount, 2 brougham; the Duchesse de Uzés, 
an ancient housewife in blue enamel; the Prin- 
cesse de Lygne, a parasol; the Duchesse de 
Mouchy, an old Sévres inkstand; the Princesse 
de Beauvan, a sapphire and diamond bracelet ; 
the Princesse de Poix, an ancient ring, etc. 
Curios figured largely; there was a fan painted 
by Lancret,a Louis XV. snuffbox, a medizval 
silver Chatelaine, and various objects in old sil- 
yer, and ancient Sévres and Dresden china: 
The young brothers and sisters of the bride gave 
their sister an elegant victoria. 

On the first and second Sundays after Trinity, 
it was the custom in some towns in France to 
wear white dresses and to take part in a great 
religious /é¢e, called the Féte de Dieu, which 
still takes place in some towns in France, while 
in other places it has been abolished, as for in- 
stance, in Cannes and Marseilles. The real ob- 
ject is the carrying of the Holy Sacrament 
through the streets. It really is a sight quite 
unique, and the English visitors who were at 
Grasse during the Queen’s visit would have found 
it worth their while to have stayed to see it. 
From an early hour in the morning on the second 
Sunday after Trinity—for on that day the cere- 
mony is even more imposirg than on the preced- 
ing Sunday—the perfumery town of Grasse was 
astir; but it was in the afternoon the excitement 
reached its height—children coming from all 
parts to present flowers to the “reposoirs,” as 
the altars are called; children running back- 
wards and forwards to and from the hairdress- 
ers’, after being dressed in white forthe ceremony, 
to have their hair curled and dressed. The re- 
posoirs were also being dressed for the occasion 
with flowers and plants, images and candles; 
sounds of hammering were heard in all direc- 
tions, and crowds of people were in the streets, 
and at four o’clock, when the band of the 
Twenty-third Battalion of Chasseurs began their 
usual Sunday concert on the Cours, the scene 
was a most exciting one. At five their enchant- 
ing strains came to an end for some months, 
as their departure for their arduous and diffi- 
cult mountain campaign or manceuvres was very 
near, when they spend three months in the Alps. 

Shortly before five the crowds trooped back 
to the cafés, and took their places on chairs 
arranged along both sides of the principal street. 
Rows of little tables were ranged along also, 
filled with farmers ; townspeople in light clothes; 
peasants in their picturesque costumes ; Chasseurs 
and artillerymen in their mountain or Alpine 
dress— namely, broad blue sashes round the 
waist and Tam o’ Shanter caps—and many other 
uniforms, 

At last the sounds of chanting are heard, and 
the procession approaches, while people rise, and 
hats and caps are taken off. Rose leaves are 
showered on the advancing procession. First, a 
group of little girls in white, carrying a banner 
decorated with flowers; then rows of women— 
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and middle-aged ones ,too—mostly in white; 
then rows of old and middle-aged men in white 
ties, all chanting; then children from four years 
old upwards, holding on to a long rope each side 
of the street, dressed in accordance with the con- 
fraternity they belong to—the girls in white, with 
wreaths, and the boys with white rosettes or 
bands on their arms. They are all marshalled 
by sisters from the convent—the children of 
Maise, in white and blue ribbons together, and 
the children vouée au blanc together, but all pre- 
ceded by the magnificently embroidered banners 
of the confraternities. 

One group of little girls in white have wreaths 
of many-colored real flowers. Next comes a 
group of boy choristers in red, with white lace 
over, all chanting as they go long; then the 
priests in their splendid embroidered robes ; then 
four little chorister. boys carrying a gold tray 
with gold vases, containing the Host; followed 
by the officiating priest in green silk vestments, 
with roses embroidered on it, under a scarlet 
canopy with white plumes at each corner, draped 
with cords, borne by priests in gorgeous array ; 
Venetian lamps on poles, with lighted candles in 
them, carried aloft by four choristers in red and 
white lace at each corner of the canopy. 

In front of the Hotel de la Poste was erected 
a large reposoir made of two large tables, one 
upon the other, draped with white cloths and 
white lace, with an image of the Virgin and 
Child in the centre, lighted candles, plants in 
pots, and vases full of real flowers and branches 
brought from the mountains for the occasion by 
the officers of the Chasseurs. 

Whilst the spectators are kneeling with un- 
covered heads, and showers of roses are being 
thrown upon them, the officiating priests mount 
the steps of the altar and scatter incense upon 
the people, after which they elevate the Host 
and blest the populace. This solemn ceremony 
ended, the procession moves on again, it stops 
to repeat the same ceremony at every altar, of 
which there were six at different points, The 
altar at the hospital on the Cours was very 
pretty—a green bower, with a stuffed bird in the 
centre, and a figure of the Virgin and Child 
above ; and in a street near the Cathedral was a 
large altar covered with rosesand candles. ‘The 
procession returned to the Cathedral about seven 
o’clock, after which a short mass took place, and 
all was over, and the crowds broke up after 
promenading the streets from about 4.30. 

The scene on this lovely summer’s day had 
been enchanting—the bright sunshine, the pic- 
turesque costumes of Alpine soldiers and peasan- 
try, the gay uniforms, the shady street of the 
Jeu de Ballon, with the crowded cafés, and the 
old-fashioned hotel, all combining to make a per- 
fect picture while the procession passed, and the 
military band’s strains were still heard in the 
distance when they recommened playing after 
the Holy Sacrament had passed. No wonder 
Grasse was thronged till a late hour in the even- 
ing, and everywhere animation reigned. Cer- 
tainly the Feté de Dieu as it exists at Grasse is a 
sight well worth seeing. MARIGOLD, 








THE HOUSEHOLD. 


PICKLING, CATSUPS, AND HOME-MADE WINES. 


Rules for Pickling. 


Avoid as much as possible the use of metal 
vessels in preparing them. Acids dissolve the 
lead that is in the tinning of saucepans, and cor- 
rode copper and brass; consequently, if kept in 
such for any length of time, they become highly 
poisonous. When it is necessary to boil vinegar, 
do it in a stone jar on the fire. Use also wooden 
spoons and forks. See that the pickles are always 
completely covered with vinegar; and if any 
symptoms appear of their becoming mouldy, boil 
the vinegar again, adding a little more spice. It 
is a good rule to have two-thirds of the jar filled 
with pickles and one-third with vinegar; keep 
them also close stopped, as exposure to the air 
makes the pickle soft. In greening pickles keep 
them closely covered, so that none of the steam 
of the vinegar in which theyare boiled be allowed 
to evaporate; and bail them only for a few min- 
utes, or it will take away their strength, 

A very small quantity of alum will make them 
firm and crisp, but too much will spoil them. 

The following is a good general proportion of 
spices: To each quart of vinegar put half an 
ounce of whole black pepper, the same of ginger 
and allspice, and one ounce of mustard seed; 
with four shalots, and two cloves of garlic, 

Home pickles are not required to kzep so long 
as those for sale, consequently, the vinegar need 
not be so often boiled; it should, however, be 
almost invariably poured through a seive upon 
the articles being pickled. The jar should be 
covered for a time, witha plate or board, but not 
tied over, so as to confine the steam. 


Pickled Cucumbers. 


If full grown, the small long sort are the best 
forfpickling, Let them be fresh gathered; pull 
off the blossoms, but do not rub them; pour over 
them a strong brine of salt and water boiling hot, 
cover them close, and let them stand all night, 
The next day stir them gently to take off the 
sand, drain them on a seive, and dry them on a 
cloth; make a pickle with the best cider vine- 
gar, ginger, pepper (long and round), anda little 
garlic. When the pickle boils throw in the 
cucumbers, cover them, and make them boil as 
quickly as possible for three or four minutes; 
put them into a jar with the vinegar, and cover 
them closely; when cold they will be exceed- 
ingly green and crisp; but if they do not appear 
so, boil up the pickle the next day, and pour it 
boiling over the cucumbers, 


To Pickle Green Peppers. 


The peppers must be pickled when half ripe, 
and the smallest ones chosen, Make a small 
hole at the top and another at the bottom of the 
pepper, and extract the core and seeds. A pen- 
knife should be used in performing this opera- 
tion. Simmer the peppers for a whole day over 
avery moderate fire, stir them every once and 
awhile that those at the bottom will not burn. 


Leave them over night to cool, the next morning 
lay them gently into a jar, sprinkle a small quant- 
ity of mustard seed over them, and fill up the 
jar with cold vinegar. 


German Sauce. 


Take two gallons of cabbage, cut fine as for 
slaw; pack it in a colander in layers, between 
which put salt ; let it stand for twenty-four hours, 
to extract the water; then add five tablespoon- 
fuls of mustard, three gills of mustard seed, two 
tablespoonfuls of ground pepper, two ounces of 
cloves, one gill of salt, one quart of onions chopped 
fine, three pounds of sugar, three quarts of vine. 
gar, Put all on the fire, and boil well in a porces 
lain kettle, stirring frequently, Add two quarts 
of celery, when nearly done stir in a little tur. 
meric, Assoon as cold, it is fit for use, This 
pickle will not keep for any length of time, it is 
better when fresh, 


Pickle Pot. 

Boil in six quarts of vinegar, one pound of 
salt, half a pound of shalots, quarter of a pound 
of ginger, one ounce of mace, two ounces of 
white pepper, two ounces of mustard seed, two 
tablespoonfuls of red pepper, and four pepper 
pods. When it is cold put it into a jar; put in 
the jar any kind of green vegetables or fruit, 
only wipe off the dust; they do not require to be 
prepared. This makes a delicious chow-chow, 
with very little trouble. 


To Keep Tomatoes for Winter Use. 


Peel the tomatoes, and throw them into vine- 
gar for about one hour; then drain them and put 
them into jars; season each with salt, pepper, 
mustard, and sliced onions, To one peck of to- 
matoes put one bottle of mustard, half an ounce 
of black pepper, and half a dozen large onions, 


Sweet Pickled Damsons. 


Take seven pounds of fruit, three pounds of 
brown sugar, two quarts of strong vinegar, one 
ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, Boil 
the sugar and vinegar together; take off the 
scum as it rises, Put the fruit in a jar, mixing 
the spice through it; pour over it the boiling 
vinegar; let it stand for twenty-four hours, and 
then strain it off; when it comes to a boil, add 
the fruit and let it boil for five minutes, Put 
back in the jar, and cover it tightly. 


Sweet Pickled Pears. 

Pare the fruit nicely, take out the specks, and 
then preserve them in the same manner as sweet 
pickled damsons, using the same proportions. 
The blossom and stem can be made with cloves 
and spices. 

To Pickle Peaches. 

Pare the peaches; put into a porcelain-lined 
kettle, with alternate layers of sugar. To 
seven pounds of fruit allow four pounds of 
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white sugar, one pint of strong vinegar, mace, 
cinnamon, and cloves to taste. Always use 
whole spices for sweet pickle. Heat the peaches 
and sugar slowly to a boil; add the vinegar 
and spices; boil five minutes, then take out 
the fruit with a perforated skimmer and spread 
upon dishes to cool; boil the syrup thick, pack 
the fruit in glass jars and pour the syrup on 
boiling hot. Examine sweet pickle every other 
day for the first month, and if they do not keep 
well, set the uncovered jars in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, and heat the pickle to scalding point. 


Tomato Catsup. 


Take one bushel of tomatoes, squeeze them 
through a colander and add one and a half pints 
ofsalt, three ounces of black pepper, two ounces 
of cayenne pepper, a quarter of a pound of whole 
allspice, two ounces of whole cloves, five heads 
of garlic skinned and separated, half a gallon 
of vinegar, mix all together, boil three hours, 
and bottle without straining. 


Mushroom Catsup. 


Take two quarts of mushrooms and a quarter 
of a pound of salt. Lay in an earthenware-pan 
alternate layers of mushrooms and salt ; let them 
lie six hours; then break into bits; set ina cool 
place for three days, stirring thoroughly every 
morning. Measure the juice when you have 
strained it, and to every quart add half an ounce 
of allspice, the same quantity of ginger, half a 
teaspoonful of powdered mace, and a teaspoonful 
of cayenne pepper. Put into a stone-jar closely 
covered ; set this in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and boil steadily and hard for five hours; then 
pour into a porcelain-lined kettle and boil an 
hour longer; let it stand all night in a cool place 
until settled and clear; pour off carefully from 
the sediment and put in small bottles, filling well, 
corking tight, sealing, and covering the corks 
with bladders. 

Ginger Beer. 

Put into a large crock four pounds of loaf- 
sugar; two ounces of powdered ginger; the 
rinds of five lemons. Pour over these ingre- 
dients five gallons of boiling-hot spring-water ; 
then beat up the whites of five eggs with the 
juice of five lemons, and mix with the liquor; 
when it is milkwarm add two tablespoonfuls of 
barm, cover it closely for four days; then strain 
and bottle it in stone bottles, taking care not to 
fill them quite full, It is fit for use in five or six 
days. 

Beer. 

Take three pounds of brown sugar, two nut- 
megs, grated ; one teaspoonful of ground cloves; 
one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon; one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar; one pint of baker’s 
yeast. Mix these ingredients, add three quarts 
of water, let it stand in a warm place all night, 
skim it, and it is fit for use. 


Black Currant Cordial. 


Bruise the currants well, and put them over 
the fire with a little water and sugar; boil up 
once, then squeeze through a flannel bag and 


strain again; to each quart of juice add one pint 
of water; to every ten quarts of this add four- 
teen pounds of sugar; put over the fire, and after 
it has come to a boil allow it to boil three minutes; 
then take from the fire, and add whiskey in the 
proportion of three pints of whiskey to every 
seven ints of juice. 


Carrant Shrub. 


Press the juice from the currants without heat- 
ing them ; put it ina dry, warm place to undergo 
a slight fermentation; in a few days remove the 
scum from the top, and use the clear part of the 
juice, leaving the thick scum at the bottom. To 
a pint of the clear juice add two pounds of the 
best crushed sugar; when dissolved, scald all 


' together for a few moments and bottle the mix- 


ture. It will keep for two years, and, mixed with 
water, is a refreshing drink. 


Red Currant Wine, 


Take fresh and very ripe currants, pick, string, 
and mash them, and add to every quart of juice 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, and 
half a pint of water. Stir all together long and 
well, put into a clean cask, leaving out the bung, 
and covering the hole with a bit of lace or mos- 
quito net; let it ferment for about four weeks; 
when quite still strain and bottle. 


Lemon Syrup. 


Take one quart of lemon juice, three pounds 
of loaf sugar. Boil to a syrup; when it has 
boiled thoroughly, pour it over the rinds of the 
lemons and let it cool; then strain and bottle for 
use, It is excellent mixed with cracked ice or 
water, 

Ripe Grape Wine. 

Grape wine is the finest of all home-made 
wines. In a plentiful year, fifteen pounds of 
grapes, or even twenty pounds, should be used to 
each gallonof water. They should bepicked from 
the stalks, and slightly broken with the hand; 
let them stand for three days, then press them, 
draw off the liquor, and wash off any remaining 
flavor from the cask. Add two pounds of sugar 
to each gallon of the juice and water; draw it off 
into a cask to ferment; examine it carefully 
once a week; when the fermentation has nearly 
subsided rack it off; if it has been reduced, put 
into the cask one pound of sugar candy, bung it 
down; let it stand fifteen months before it is 
bottled. Very superior wine is made from the 
pure juice of ripe grapes, with from one to two 
pounds of sugar, and one ounce of crude tartar 
to each gallon. 


Blackberry Wine. 


Take one quart of the strained juice of the ripe 
berry; two quarts of water; allow three pounds 
of sugar to every gallon of the liquid, and set it 
away to ferment; skim it every day for three 
weeks, and then put it into a keg or jug; at 
Christmas it may be drained off and bottled for 
use; the older it grows the better it will be. 
This recipe will serve for grapes except that hot 
water is used, one pint only to a gallon of juice. 
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WORK TABLE. 


Figs. 1,2. Tambourine Hand-Screen. 

Now that open fires and lamps are used so 
large a portion of the year, hand screens are 
very popular; the design given is novel and 
effective. 

This screen may either be made of an ordi- 
nary tambourine, or of card-board covered with 
silk. The design for the front is given in Fig. 2, 
this may be painted on the parchment, or the 


parchment may be removed, and gauze, silk, or 


satin, either white or‘of some 


delicate color, tightly fixed = 


AMO) ms 
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in its place; this may either 
be painted or embroid- 
ered, Ifjthe de- 
sign is embroid- 
ered, the faces, 
arms, and feet 
should be painted 
in water-color. 
Cover them first 
with a wash of 
Chinese white, 
then tint and fin- 
ish with pure 
color; the hair is 
to be worked with 
hair, the rest of 
the dress, etc., in 
very fine embroid- 
ry silk. Acircular 
border may be worked 
round the edge or not, as pre- 
ferred. If the tambourine is to b?: 
made of card-board, a circle ten inches in 
diameter is cut, this is covered with satin, 
embroidered with the design; the sides are 
two inches deep, and are covered with satin, 
sewn to the edge of the circle. Seven- 
teen little brass bells, which may be bought 
at any toyshop,are next sewn to the edge; 
all the stitches are covered by silk cord, 
A fancy gilt handle is lastly sewed to the 
side. The colors can be arranged to cor- 
respond with the room in which the screen 
is to be used. ; 


Fic, 1, 


Figs. 3,4. Work-Case. 
This is a very, pretty and novel little work- 
case ; the two sides are cut out of card-board, cut 
half inch larger than Fig. 4; the card-board is 














covered with sage-green silk embroidered with 
shades of green; each piece is lined with plain 
silk, and is edged with a narrow silk ani tinsel 
trimming. The bottom consists of a strip of 
card-board six and a half inches long and three 
inches wide; it is covered with sitk, and the two 
sides are sewn to it. A piece of figured silk six 
inches wide and five and a half inches long is 
gathered at one end, and sewn to one end of the 
bottom, it is then sewn up each side just below 
’ the scallops to within one 
inch from the top of side; 
the top end of silk is hemmed 
down one inch; another 
piece of silk is 
sewn down the 
other side. Run 
a strip of ribbon 
in the hems so as 
to draw them up 
to form a bag, For 
the handles,which 
ars attached to the 
“¢ top of sides, cut 
two pieces of stout 
cord three inches 
long; the silk 
which covers 
them is rounded 
at one end as 
shown in illustra- 
tion; the cord is cov- 
ered with silk; sew to the 
sides, sew ribbon to the end of each, 
and tie ina bow. A plainer bag can’ be 
made this same shape out of a plain or 
fancy piece ofsilk, or even pretty cretonne, 
without any embroidery upon it. Bags 
are so extremely popular now, that no 
more acceptable gift can be devised, 
whether it is for a relative, friend, or even 
a fancy bazaar, 


Fig. 5. Ornamental Bellows. 

These bellows are not onlya very pretty 
ornament for a drawing-room, but are 
useful for blowing the dust from fancy 
china or other ornaments, etc. The bel- 


lows are of wood, and have sides of pale tan 

colored leather. These bellows when purchased 

have a fancy leather trimming round the sides, 
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back is covered 
in the same way 
as the front, with 
satin, or with 
some plain ma- 
terial, It is not 
necessary to 
make.a hole in 
the covering of 
the back where 
the hole in the bellows 
is, as sufficient wind can 
be got without so doing, 


which is fixed in 
place by small 
nails ;as many of 
the nails should 
be removed as 
possible, and 
the leather trim- 
ming taken off. 
Gobelin blue 
plush is stretch- 
ed firmly over the front 
of the bellows, the edge 
is turned in, and is nailed 
at the sides with very small tacks. 
The edge of the top is finished 
with gold tinsel gimp. Bows of 
ribbon ornament the handle, and a Lamps are not only furnished 
bow with a small spray of flowers . with shades but they are equally 
is placed at the lower part. The FIG, 3. -sought after for candles. Some 





Figs.6,7. Embroidered Candle ’ 
Shade. 
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very pretty styles are shown, gauze, silk, and 
even fancy paper being called in to furnish some 
of the desired styles. Our model is very deli- 
cate, and the embroidery very dainty, the founda- 
tion of the embroidery is pale pink gauze. The 


embroidery, the design for which is given in 
Fig. 7, is worked in very fine embroidery silk, in 
cording-stitch; or the design may be painted 
on the gauze if preferred, in which case it must 
first be laid in with Chinese white, then finished 
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any lamp store, 

















with the pure color, Two 
shades bright pink are 
needed for the flamingo;, 
three shades blue for the 
flowers, two green for the 
leaves and grasses, one 

brown for the stalks, 

a little light gray for 

the water, and sand- 

color for the ground. 

The frame-work upon 
which the gauze is sewn 
is of stout wire; the 
; gauze must be stretched 
‘7 tightly, and sewn over 
this. The wire is then 
: 42, bound with gold braid, 
Y neatly sewn on. 
shade is fixed to the can- 
dle bya brass clip, which 
may be bought at almost 
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Cover for Album and Glove Sachet in 
Embroidery. 


(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 


Although albums have in a measure outlived 
their popularity they are still used for many pur- 
poses; photographs, autographs, quotations, and 
poetry, all come in to claim their share in albums. 


FIG. 


Covers, which are made in a multitudinous va- 
riety of styles, are used to hide defaced bindings, 
and to add to the beauty of the book, forming a 
pretty addition to the table upon which they are 
laid. These covers can also be made to cover 
some favorite volume of poems or literature as 
well as an album, Our illustration gives the 
cover finished, and a full-sized illustration of the 
embr oidery. Green moiré is used, the embroid- 





ery being in chenille of various colors—pink, 
blue, violet, gold, green, etc. The basket is in 
three shades of osier yellow; the ribbon is blue. 

The glove sachet is a useful and ornamental 
gift for a lady or gentleman, gloves become 
spoiled by lying loosely in a drawer, and the 
sachet not only preserves the gloves but also 


7: 

allows them to become permeated with the deli- 
cate perfume which is laid between the wadded 
satin, Our model is made of cream color satin, 
edged with lace and lined with wadded pink 
satin. The top is embroidered, Our illustration 
gives the sachet complete, also the full size 
design of the embroidery, The leaves are in 
shaded green silks, the stems in greens and 
browns, MABEL HOLT, 
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E are greeted in all 
directions by the 
busy hum of busi- 
ness, as we look 
around us, The 
summer holidays are 
over, and the well 
earned rest of so 
many weary work- 
ers has passed pleas- 
antly at seaside, 
country, and moun. 
We have kept at our post during 





tain resorts. 
the summer heat, striving to supply the needs of 


our readers, Nobly have our efforts been ap- 
preciated by our subscribers, and we can gather 
in a rich and abundant harvest of well-earned 
compliments upon the improved appearance of 
our magazine. With this number closes one of 
our serials, “* Dorothy Winstowe’s Mission, and 
another, “ The Filjeano Mystery,” nears comple- 
tion. These stories have excited much favorable 
comment, and intense anxiety has been expressed 
as to their termination. We hope all will be 
pleased, and equally ready to welcome the new 
aspirants to their favor, Because we have given 
them a feast of good things we are not at the end 
of our supply. With the October number another 
new serial will commence by an author as yet 
unknown tothe readers of GoDEY’s LaDy’s Book, 
and for whom we predict a warm welcome. This 
will not be the only attraction, but others are 
ready, among which are a new series of articles 
upon Home Dressmaking, which cannot fail to 
prove attractive to the general reader. We have 
surprises without number, and feel satisfied that 
our subscribers will enjoy the treat provided for 
them, and wish they would strive to enlist their 
friends in our behalf, thus letting others have the 
same means of enjoyment as themselves. 

“According to St. John,” is the striking title 
of Amelie Rives’ latest novel, which is begun in 
the August number of the CosmopoGtan Maga- 
zine. 

This lady’s startling début in the literary field 
three years ago is not yet forgotten by the read- 
ing public, followed as it was by her marriage 
and retirement from active work, only occasional 
rumors being heard that she was employing her 
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more mature mind in originating something of a 
higher order than that attempted in her earlier 
efforts. After two years of silence and travel in 
Europe, her reappearance in the arena of litera- 
ture will be looked forward to with interest by 
both the reading and writing public of two Con- 
tinents, as her coming work will designate her 
standing in the world of letters as either a flash. 
ing meteor or a fixed star. Its publication in the 
Cosmopolitan is a guarantee that it will contain 
nothing of the kind that excited criticism in 
Amelie Rives’ earlier productions. 

Her manuscript was illustrated by a distin- 
guished Parisian artist. It will run through three 
numbers of the magazine. 


To LapiEs.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections Créme Simon is superior to 
the “vaseline” and “cucumbers;” it whitens 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, rue de Prov- 
ence, Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; per- 
fumers, druggists, fancy goods store. 

We have received, with the compliments of 
John Field, Postmaster of Philadelphia, an 
“‘ Official Post-office Guide,” It is strange, yet, 
nevertheless, true, that for the first time in the 
history of the Philadelphia Post-office, it issues 
its own Official Guide, Furthermore, it is the 
only Guide in the United States that has ema- 
nated directly from a post-office. Its mission is to 
impart concise and definite information to the 
public on all questions appertaining to its postal 
affairs. 

The book’is gotten up in nice style, and con- 
tains much valuable information in regards to 
post-office rules and regulations. 

The President, on July Ist, issued a proclama- 
tion granting copyright privileges in the United 
States to citizens and subjects of France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain and Switzerland. 

Mrs. Newed : “I always put some Pearline in 
my wash water. Do you ever use any ?” 

Mrs, Oldun: “Oh, yes, Pyle’s,”—T7he King’s 
Jester. 

GopbEy’s LaDy’s Book has found the elixir of 
life, and adapts itself to its new conditions with 
the vivacity of a youngster. The July number 
opens with a fine portrait of Dante’s Beatrice.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
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It is wonderful_to what extent small articles 
can be brought into general demand by judicious 
advertising. 

The Magic Introduction Company, 227 Broad- 
way, N. Y., are live people, and have both eyes 
wide open for new and useful things, with a 
corps of expert mechanics constantly examining 
them. If found meritorious, they use printer's 
ink freely, hence their wonderful success, 

The Magic Pocket Lamp, Knife and Pocket 
Bank, of which many thousands have been sold, 
owe their production and introduction to this en- 
terprising Company. They have many things 
new and useful now in preparation. 

Poet Whittier begins to feel that the labors of 
life are virtually over. His fast-failing sight is 
shutting him off from literary work. 

Francois Coppee, the French author, is fond 
of cats that surround his desk and nibble at his 
pen when he writes. Renan has a magnificent 
Angora cat of which he is extravagantly fond, 
and in honor of which Taine composed a sonnet. 

GOoDEY’s LADy’s Book has been received with 
jts usual promptness. The high-toned, instruc- 
tive and moral character of its general reading 
matter have gained for it a position to which all 
other periodicals are second.—Albany Evening 
Fournal, Albany, N. Y. 


——* 
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BOOK TABLE. 

“A Wedding Trip.”” By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, 104 and 106 Fourth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

An artist like Signor Bazan does not need 
many accessories to make a book of his a bril- 
liant success. A rich peasant girl weds a worn- 
out roué in her native town, starts on her wed- 
ding journey into France, becomes separated 
from her husband while on the train, is assisted 
in her sore need by another and far different 
man, for whom she at last cherishes an uncon- 
trollable passion and whom she finally meets, for 
the last time, after having rejoined her husband 
ata hotelin Paris. She is thrown by the acci- 
dents of the journey into contact with a young 
girl who is the victim of a wasting malady, and 
whose invalid existence is brought into cruel 
contrast with Lucia’s brilliant health. She 
nurses the sick girl until her death in Paris, and 
by the side of the death-bed occurs the powerful 
scene between the selfish and profligate husband 
and the young wife, whose love for another man 


has led her into an indiscretion wholly repug- 
nant to her better nature. Uponthese direct and 
uninvolved details are hung descriptions of nat- 
ural scenery, characteristics of human minds and 
hearts, and scenes of passion between men and 
women such as the novel-reader, jaded with the 
fiction which attempts, but only fulfills a moiety 
of what this artist has easily accomplished, sel- 
dom encounters in the literature of his own land. 
In short, here are analysis of character, unal- 
loyed with triviality; literary art free from the 
bugbear of unreality, and realism that deals with 
the spiritually as well as with the materially real. 


*‘ The Price of a Coronet,” or Jeanne Berthout, 
Countess De Mercceur. Adapted from the 
French of Pierre Sales. By Mrs. Benjamin 
Lewis. Cassell Publishing Company, 104 and 
106 Fourth avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This is the story of a Frenchman of title, but 
poor, who allows a marriage broker to arrange 
his marriage with the daughter of a wealthy 
manufacturer, The count who falls deeply in 
love with the girl after he knows her, is terribly 
ashamed of what he has done, and it is the one 
fear of his life that she will hear of it. The 
reader shares his fears and is held spellbound to 
the last, when—but we will not anticipate. Both 
these books are published in Cassell’s « Blue 
Library,” which is most attractive in binding, 
typography, and paper. In fact they are satis- 
factory books in every respect to handle and read. 
«<A Matter of Skill.” By Beatrice Whitby. D. 

Appleton & Company, New York, Price, 50 

cents. 

A bright and entertaining novel, telling the 
girl’s story so vividly that the reader will find 
difficulty in disassociating its relation frgm the 
actual existence of the heroine. 

‘‘Maid Marian and Other Stories.” By Mollie 
Elliott Seawell. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, Brice, 50 cents. 

There are ten stories collected in this little 
volume, which are all cleverly devised. The 
gay ones are told with relish, and in the rest Miss 
Seawell manages pathos and tragedy with suffi- 
cient force for her limits. Perhaps the 1os 
amusing is “ Theodora,” in which the effect of 
Bluebeard’s marrying an American wife is set 
forth. 

«Adopting an Abandoned Farm.” By Kate 
Sanborn. D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

«Weary of boarding at sea-shore and moun- 
tain, tired of traveling in search of comfort, hating 
hotel life,” the: author hired an old-fashioned- 
farm house in Connecticut, and in two years of 
amateur farming passed “from invalidism to 
health, from mental depression to exuberent spir- 
its.’ The experiences of these two years are 
recorded in an entertaining, discursive way, with 
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much of the humor that is inseparable from the 

amateur farmer’s impressions. ows 

«Coupon Bonds and Other Stories.” By J. T. 
Trowbridge. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass, 
Price, 50 cents, , ; 
A collection of stories of which the leading one 

is undoubtedly the most popular of Trowbridge’s 

short stories. The others are varied in charac- 
ter, but are either intensely interesting or “highly 
amusing.” 

« The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent.” 
By Mrs. Oliphant. John W. Lovell Company, 
150 Worth St., New York, Price, 50 cents. 

is is said to be the strongest piece of literary 
work the author has given to the public. The 
plot is cleverly arranged, and shows how a selfish 
woman, to serve her own ends, wrecked her own 
and others’ happiness. 

“ My First Love and My Last Love.” By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell. John W. Lovell Company, 150 
Worth street, New York, For sale by John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 
cents. 

Most of our novelists write novels for women, 
but the author has written this one for men. She 
presents the man’s point of view, and describes 
a man’s struggles, his disappointments, his 
achievements, and the domestic inappreciation 
which makes his life, if not hard, at least difficult 
at times. Very attractive is the way Mrs. Rid- 
dell indicates the future while describing the 

resent in the novel. Her hero is all the more 

Gtesasting for being a “peculiar man.” He 
isn’t forever explaining his motives, and he lets 
other people take things for granted, when their 
conclusions are often erroneous. He is a manly 
man, too. He makes his fights and carries his 
burdens and helps his relations and friends. His 
not overly-discriminating wife puts up with his 
foibles and pardons his faults, and he makes no 
effort to set her straight. 

“Sunny Stories and Some Shady Ones.” By 

& James Payn. John W. Lovell Company, 150 
Worth street, New York. Price, 50 cents, 

*\The workmanship is excellent throughout, and 

the stories have the positive charms of simple 

grace and pathos. 

«“ The World, The Flesh, and The Devil.” By 
Miss M. E. Braddon. John W. Lovell Com- 
pany, 150 Worth street, New York. For sale 
by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 

The freshness and vitality of the author’s 
power area perpetual surprise, She has steadily 
improved in mastery of her art. and one is always 
sure in taking up one of her novels, of finding a 
strong and well-constructed plot. “The World, 
The Flesh, and The Devil * is a striking romance, 
and the reader who begins it is not likely to lay 
it down until the last word is read. 

« Jenny’s Ordeal.” By Leon de Tinseau, trans- 
lated by Camden Curwen. Worthington Co., 
747 Broadway, New York. No, 8 Rose Li- 
érary. Illustrated with photogravures, 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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This clever story, written by one of the fore. 
most French novelists, displays to good advan. 
tage the many brilliant qualities and felicitiies of 
the author’s style, Written with fine descriptive 
power, the novel plot is sufficiently complicated 
and skilfully developed to make it very inter. 
esting reading. The characters are well drawn 
and sharply defined, the different situations 
gracefully worked out, showing a vivid and 
original imagination. In the idiomatic transla- 
tion the French atmosphere is strikingly well 
preserved—the reader will follow with delight 
the enchanting, puzzling windings of this beau- 
tiful and withal wonderfully moral love story. 


“* Misjudged,” a novel. By W. Heimburg, trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. W. Davis, Worthington Co., 
747 Broadway, New York. Pricein cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25; in paper, illuminated cover, 75 cts, 
This excellent story, the latest and most read- 

able of the popular Heimburg Series, inimitable 
in style and interest, is characterized by the same 
attractions that all this author’s writings possess, 
quaint and simple freshness, delicacy of senti- 
ment, occasional sadness, delicious humor com- 
bined with magical sympathy. Wonderful in its 
strength and picturesqueness it charms the reader 
by clear delineations, accurate pictures of life 
and abundance of local color, making it the most 
finished and delicate novel from the pen of this 
accomplished novelist and artist. The book is 
profusely and handsomely illustrated. 


“ Ties—Humanand Divine.” By B.L. Farjeon. 
John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth street, 
New York, N.Y. For sale by J. Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

What we want is a vivid portraiture of charac- 
ter, and broad and wholesome lessons about life. 
This the author, the second Dickens of the age, 
always gives us. 


“Mary St. John.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Rosa Nouchette Carey cannot be dull if she 
tries, or, at any evemt, she never tries. Her 
books always have an ennobling influence. Any 


_one who reads of Mary St. John cannot fail to be 


struck with her pure and lovely character, A 
charming love story is interwoven with a happy 
ending. 

«“ The Dethroned Heiress.” By Eliza A. Dupuy. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“Miss Crespigny.” By Mrs, Frances Hodgson- 
Burnett, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

“Vacation Time.” By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail by publishers, 
Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broadway, New 
York. 

“Twenty Good Stories.” By Opie P. Read. J. 
S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, New York. 

“Cy Ros.” By Mellen Cole. J. S. Ogilvie, 57 
Rose street, New York. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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Fig. 6. 
bn, see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Figs. 18—19. 
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FIG. 9. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 














Fig. 10, 


Fig. 11, 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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DESIGNS IN ETOHING FOR QUILTS, ETO. 
















































































(For Description see Work Table.) 
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Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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L. R. BAKER. 





WE sunlight falls on the valley, 
On purple and gold and red ; 
“na soon there will glide down the pathway, 


Our queen of the gold-crowned head. 


nT 


We e no buds of the spring time, 
VY r3 ith their leaves of the shimmering green; 
Tylust we fold our arms that are empty 


Kya welcome our queen, our queen ? 


a, 4 


We have never a bright dune rose-bud, 
For the breezes tossed them away 
Tiust we clasp our hands that are cy 


Ka our fair gu ueeTl) ’g pardon pray ? 





RR = that is sweeter than music, 
aa ; ae lim 

X pathway glittering with sheen, ~ 

Sh VAT: 3 - held. 
She is come! VVith arms that are empty, -_ 
We embrace her, our queen, our queen ! eC 
stop 
some 
with 
you.’ 
‘cc 


did,” 
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